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ARTICLE I. 


Remarks upon the Antiquity of the Sea Compa/s, 
and fome other Inventions ufeful and neceffary 
in human Life. By Doctor LAMOTTE. 


Mulia venafcentur que jam cecidere. Horar. 


SIR, 


@ | was the Obfervation of a late learned 
Man and judicious Critick and Anti- 
quary, * that the World is obliged for 
many ingenious Inventions, that are of 
great Ufe and Conveniency in human 
Life, to modern and ignorant Ages: Amongft 
which he reckons the Invention of Glafs, the Art 
of making Paper with Rags, the Ufe of Spectacles 
for weak and decay’d Eyes, the Inventions of Stir- 
rups for riding, of Water-Mills for the grinding 
of Corn, and laftly the Pyxis Nautica, or Sea Com- 
pafs, to direct and affift Travellers in their Voyages 
at Sea. But thefe three laft I conceive may admit 


* Mr. Le Clerc. 
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2 The Worxs of th LEARNED. Art. x. 
of fome Difpute, and a Queftion may be made,. 


whether they were not known and in ufe before the 
Ages affigned by that ingenious Writer ; and yet 
as to Stirrups, [ know ’tis generally believed and 
afferted by moft Antiquarians, that they were en- 
tirely unknown to former Ages, becaufe there ap- 
pears nothing of them in the oldeft Equeftrian Sta- 
tues * chat at prefentremain. But perhaps it may 
with the fame Reafon be faid, that thofe ancient 
Worrhies: had no Eyes in their Heads, becaufe 
thefe are never exprefs’d in Statues or Buftoes, by 
the Chiffel of the Sculptor. But I make no doubt 
but the Ancients had fuch Helps and Conveniences. 
to get up on horfeback, which might be put on or 
off as Occafion required, and as is now the Praétice 
in the Academies or Riding-ichools in Town, 
where young Gentlemen are obliged for about two 
Months, to give them a firm Seat, to ride without 
Stirrups, which, after that, are put on to the Saddle 
again, So that the ancient Stirrups not being, like 
ours, fixed to the Saddle, ’tis no Wonder they are 
not feen in the Equeitrian Statues of the Ancients : 


Of this Kind I take to have been the ava€oAgus 
mentioned by Szidas in his Lexicon, where he faith 
the Word not only fignifies Iron, by the Help of 


* By the fame Reafon it might be faid that they did not, in 
ancient limes, fhoe their Horfes, becaufe nothing of this appears 
in the oldeit Equetiran S:atues. Bur if we confider the Nature 
and Make of the ancient Reoztean Roads, which confifted of hard 
broad Stones, a Foot and a half every way, {as appears by the 
Remains of the Via Appia, which have now ‘atted 1800 Years). 
their Horfes Feet, without this Hleip and Defence, mult pre- 
fen:ly have been broken and fhatter’d to pieces. Befides, Sxetonius, 
in the Life of Aero, meritions it as a Piece of Luxury and Ex- 
travagance In Psptea § ibina, the Wife of that Emperor, that fhe 
ordered her tinett ETortes co be fhoed with Go'd, and the others 
with Silver, ‘* Legimus Poppeam delicationbus tuts jumentis 
© foleas ex auro, aliis autem: ex argento induifie,” which fhe 
would never have thoughrof, if Shoemg bad not been comnioniy 
pructiied ia thote Davs 

which 
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which they mounted their Horfes, but alfo the Ser- 
vant or Perfon that uled to help them to get up. 
You will fay perhaps, Sir, that Suidas lived under 
the two Brother Emperors Bafilius and Conftantine, 
about the tenth Century, and therefore is a very 
modern Writer, and fuits with the Age that is af- 
figned by our Critic for this Invention. I own it, 
But Suidas in this very Place quotes a very ancient 
Author, who faith that Mdz/inifa, tho’ he was very 
old, was fo aétive and vigorous, that he could 
mount his Horfe to the laft, without the Help of 
a Stirrup, which, if true, will carry the Invention 
very high, to the very time of Scipio, that is, about 
550 Years from the Building of Rome, which was 
by no means a dark and ignorant Age. In Con- 
firmation of this, there is flill to be feen at Rome a 
very ancient Infcription, or rather an Epitaph of a 
young Lover, who, willing to fhew his Dexterity 
in managing a Horfe, and his Skill in riding before 
his Miftrefs, fell from his Horfe, and his Foot being 
entangled in the Stirrup was unfortunately kill’d 
upon the Spot. The Infcription is fo moving that 
I have inferted it here in the Margin.* But what 
fets the Point beyond Difpute, as to the Antiquity 
of this Inftrument, is the Teftimony of the great 
Caufayon, who faith Stirrups are often mentioned 
by the moft ancient Writers among the Fewi/p 


D. M. 
* Quifquis lecturus accedis 
Cave fi amas ; at fi non 
Amas, penficula inifer qui 
Sine amore vivit, dutce exit 
Nihil ; aft ego, tam dulce anhelans, 
Memet incaute perdidi, & amor fuit, 
Cum equo aipectui formofifimo 
Durmionz Puella virguncule 
Summa pol curia placere cuperem, 
Cutu decidens, pes hafic flrapie, 
Practus intertt, In rem tuam matuse propera. 
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Rabbies. I know no better Anfwer and Solution 
of this Difficulty, than by fuppofing that tho’ thefe 
Conveniencies for riding were not in Ufe in the 
early Ages of the World, yet they were not alto- 
gether unknown to the Ancients, nor, as it is pre- 
tended, the Contrivance and Invention of a modern 
and ignorant Age; and the fame I believe may be 
faid of Watermills. Procopius relates that Belifarius, 
when he was clofe befieged by the Gorhs in Rome, 
found out the Way of grinding Corn by the Help 
of Watermills ; upon which a learned * Man ob- 
ferves, that Pliny, long before that Time, had 
fpoken of the fame Invention, and defcribed cer- 
tain Wheels mov’d by Water, that were ufed in 
his Time for the grinding of Corn, and preparing 
it for Bread. To reconcile thefe two Accounts, 
he fuppofes that thefe Machines which, fince the 
Time of Pliny, had been loft and forgot, were re- 
vived and found out again by that General at Rome. 
But this ufeful Invention may, I conceive, be car- 
ried much higher. ’Tis certain that Strabo, who 
flourifhed under the Empire of Tiberius, fpeaks of 
a Watermill, and a jet d’ eau in Armenia; and V;- 
truvins has given a particular Defcription of thefe 
Engines in his tenth Book. But what clears up the 
Matter beyond Difpute, and fettles the very Age 
of this Invention, is a pretty Epigram + of Ayzi- 
pater, of Theffalonia, who lived in the Time of 


Auguflus Cefar, wherein he tells the Women of his. 


* Pancirollus de Rebus deperditis. 


$ “loxere xeip2 prudatoy "Ade Tpid'es, tud'sTs uxxpuy 
Knv opSpov moorszes zuspos "Adtxrpvovar, 

Ane yap vi uptirs KEpav SrensirAato wdx Sys. 

Ai SE maT a AxpOTaTHY AAC LEVAE TPOXInY 

"Azuva Suvevsrs, od au tiverciy sruxTx$ 

Zt peda srigvpav RoAa Baon wvrdnay, 

TevoureS axpyaie Sore rddsv, sone poxSa, 
Aaiyvelas Smis’ Eppa Sydacntusta, 


Time, 
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Time, that they may now lie a Bed and hear the 
Cocks crew, and the Morning Birds fing, and that 
they need not rife fo early now to grind their Corn, 
fince Ceres had ordered that paintul Work to. be 
done by the Naiades, or Water-Nymphs, who, in 
Obedience to her Commands, raifing themfelves up, 
force the Waters to the Top of a Wheel, give 
Motion toan Axis, which turns the grinding Stones 
with fuch a Force, as to break and grind the Corn, 
and prepare it for the Oven; fo that we are now 
returned to thofe happy and golden Days, when 
we may joyfully reap the Gifts of Ceres, and with- 
out Pain and Labour enjoy the Fruits of the Earth. 
Which Paffage I conceive may prove, beyond Dil- 
pute, that thefe Water-Engines are not of fo late 
and modern a Date, nor the Invention of a bar- 
barous and ignorant Age, as this learned Man pre- 
tends, but were firft found out and practifed in the 
Time of Autuftus, which is allowed to be one of the 
moft refined and polite Ages of the World. 

The laft Invention I fhall fpeak of, is that of the 
Sea-Compafs, which, no doubt, is of vait Ufe and 
Advantage to Mankind, to direct them in their 
Voyages at Sea. Thales, a very ancient Philofo- 
pher, who lived in the 35th Olympiad, had indeed 
difcovered the Polar Star, the Urfa Minor, or the 
leffer Bear, by which they might direct their Courfe ; 
but as in a bright and clear Day, and in a dark 
and cloudy Night, they were deprived of that Ad- 
vantage, and obliged to fteer along the Coaft, they 
{pent as many Years in a Voyage at Sea, as Sailors 
now do Months in performing the fame. But who 
firft difcovered this Secret, and in what Country it 
was found out, is by no means eafy to fettle and 
determine, fince almoft all Nations have put in their 
Claim for the Honour of it. 

The Venetians pretend, that Paulus Venetus, 
cheir Countryman, finding it in China, brought it 
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to Venice, and made fome vufeful Improvements 
upon it there. I know not how it comes to pafs 
that fome Men have been fond of deriving all ufe- 
ful Difcoveries and Inventions from that Country, 
as this I fpeak of, the Art of Printing, and 
making aftronomical Obfervations ; though the 
firft of thefe, ’tis certain, vaftly differs from, and 
is not near fo ufeful and convenient as our own, 
And as to Aftronomy, it appears, by the Accounts 
and Letters of the Miffionaries that were fent into 
that Country for the fpreading of the Gofpel, and 
Improvement of Arts and Sciences, that they are fo 
far from exceeding or excelling the Europeans, that 
they are mere Novices and downright * Bunglers 
in that ufeful Science. The French have alio put 
in their Claim for the Honour of this Invention, 


which they ground upon an obfcure Fragment of 


an ancient Poet; that does not, by any Means, 
feem to come up to the Point, and which they en- 
deavour to confirm by another Argument full as 
weak and uncertain, namely, that the Flower-de- 
duce, the Armsof France, always marks that Point 
of the Compafs which direéts the Needle to the 
North Pole: Since ’tis likely this at firft was only 


* Father /e Compte, in his Memoirs and Remarks upon China, 
fays, that when they faw an Kclipfe, they were terribly alarm- 
ed; imagining that the Earth was going to be fuddeniy inve!- 
loped in thick Darknefs: ‘They made a Noife all abroad, to 
oblige the Dragon to be gone. Ir is to this Animal] that they 
attribute all the Difappearances of the Stars; which come to 
pafs, fay they, becaufe the celeftial Dragon being hunger bit, 
holds at that time the Sun, or Moon, faft between its Teeth, 
with a Defign to devour them. And from fuch Phenomena 
they apprehend fad Calamities ready to fall upon them. Poor, 
fenfelefs Men, who do not confider, that it is not the fenfible 
Courfe of the Planets that ryles our Dettinies here below, but 
that thev proceed from an higher over-ruling Power; and that 
all their Confequences are written in that myfterious Book of 
the Divine Providence, which, before all Ages, has determined 
the different Events of this World, Le Compte Memoir. p. 488. 
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the Fancy of a Workman, who might be of that 
Nation, or, at the moft, may imply no more than 
that the Frezch had made fome Improvements upon 
that ufeful Inftrument. As weak and inconclufive, 
I take to be, the Proof brought by the Flemifh 
and Germans to fupport their Claim; namely, that 


in all the Countries in the World the-Points of the 


Compafs derive their Names from their Language, 
I call it a weak Proof, becaufe I take it to be 


purely accidental, and that as . Goia, who is ge- 
nerally believed:to be the Inventor of the Compafs, 


diftinguifh’d his eight Points-of the Winds (which 
were all for a great while that were known and de- 
fcribed) by fuch Words as were then in Ufe in the 
Kingdom of Naples, fo the Germans or Flemmings, 
when they added 24 more, gave them fuch Names 
as were made ufe of in their Country, which, be- 
ing fhort, and therefore more convenient to exprefs 
the feveral Shiftings and Changes -of the Wind, 
and being common to all the northern Nations, were 
at laft adopted, and became the univerlal Language 
of the Chart in all the Countries of the World. 
A learned Scveed, in the Year 1692, publifh’d a 
Differtation de Pyxide Nautica feu ut vuleo vocant 
de Compaffo, wherein he undertook to prove that 
this Invention for Navigation had been long fince 
known to the ancient Sweeds. As I have not feen 
the Piece, I cannot tell how he has manag’d the 
Argument, nor what Proofs he has brought to 
make good his Affertion. But the moft probable 
Opinion, and moft generally receiv’d by learned 
Men, is, that the Honour of it is due to one Fobn 
Goia, of the Territory of Amelpbi, in the Kingdom 
of Naples, who, about the Year 1300, difcover’d 
the Pyxis Nautica, confifting at firft of eight Points 
only, the four principal and the four collateral ones ; 
in Memory whereof the Lordfhip of Principato, 
where that ingenious Man receiv’d his Birth, has 
B 4 ever 
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ever fince borne a Sea-Compaifs for its Arms. Since 
his Time many ufeful Improvements and noble 
Difcoveries have been made in Relation to this In- 
vention; the Honour of which the Ezgii/h may 
more juftly claim, than the Nations I have mention’d 
can the Credit of its firft Difcovery. The Pro- 
perties and Improvements I mean, are its Varia- 
tion * or Deflection from an exaét North or South 
Line, the Variation of that Variation, and its In- 
clination; which were the Invention of -} Sebaffian 
Cabot, Mr. Gellibrand, Aftronomy  Profeffor at 
Grefbam College, and Mr. Norman. 

The Inclination alfo of the Needle, or that Pro- 
perty whereby it keeps an Elevation above the Ho- 
rizon in all Places, but under the Equator, where it 
is parallel, is as furprifing a Phoenomenon as any; 
and was, as a learned Man obferves, firft difcover’d 
by the Engli/fo; and could it be found regular, 
would very much help towards the Difcovery of 
the Longitude. I know fome Writers have en- 


deavour’d to carry the Difcovery of the Compafs § 
much 


* The Want of obferving this was the Ruin of that gallant 
Admiral Sir Cloude/ly Shovel, and of all the brave Men that 
were embarqued with him. ‘The Want, I fay, of obferving, 
or rather the miftaking the Variation of the Needle, at that 
Time, led them into the Jri/ Sea initead of the Exg/i/> Chan- 
nel, and drove them upon thofe Rocks where every Soul of them . 
were miferably loft, and {wallowed by the Waves. But, it 
feems, the Crew had been rejoicing and making merry for their 
Return to their Country again, and fome whofe Bufinefs it was, 
not giving the Attention they ought to the Variation of the 
Needle, were the Occafion of that Misfortune. 

+ See Dr. Durham's Phyfico-Theology, B. 5. C. 1. p. 277. 

§ Acurious Traveller has obferved, that before fome Mountains 
in Norway, the Compafs will vary fix Degrees, and does not 
return to its former Situation, till after two Days and two 
Nights failing beyond the Tropicks. This I take to proceed 
from fome Mines or Veins of Loadftone, that are inthe Moun- 
tains, for the beft Loadftones we have, come from Saweden, Den- 
mark apd Norway. The Effect of which ceafes of courle when 
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much higher, to the Age of Plautus, froma Paf. 
fage of that Poet, in his Comedy of Mercator, 
where the Mafter of the Ship bids the Sailor take 
the Verforia, becaufe the Wind is now fair, Ventus 
eft fecundus, cape modo Verforiam. 1 have often 
thought, in reading this Paflage, that by Ver/ria, 
was to be underftood the Helm or Rudder, which 
turns a Veffel with the fame Eafe, as a Bridle does 
a Horfe. But fince I find fome learned Men have 
proved beyond Difpute, that it was a technical 
Word for a String or Rope, and part of the Tackle 
of aShip, which the Sailors call the Pollin, which 
ferves to fhift and turn the Sails, and makes them 
receive the Wind from whatfoever Corner it blow- 
eth. Such a lucky Difcovery was that of a learned 
Man who found out the Ufe of Speétacles, in thefe 
Words of Ce/ar’s Commentaries, Ce/ar autem /pe- 
culis pofitis, which he wifely underftood of that 
General’s laying down the Spectacles, or Optic 


the Veffel is gone fo far as to be beyondthe Power and Reach of 
thofe Magnetick Effluvia, Some Years ago there happened an 
extraordinary Phcenomenon in Relation to the Compafs of the 
Ship of one Mr. Grofen, by a violent Clap of Thunder and 
Lightning. One Mr. Hayward, who was failing in another 
Ship, in Company with him, was very much furprized to fee 
Mr. Grofen’s Vefiel fail direétly Home again, and going on 
Board, found that he did indeed fteer by the right Point of the 
Compafs, but that the North and South Poles, having changed 
the Situations, the Chart wasturn’d round, and tho’ by their 
Fingers they brought the Flower-date to point direétly North, 
it would immediately, as foon as it was at Liberty, return to its 
ufual Pofture, and upon Examination he found that every Com- 
pafs in that Ship had taken the fame Turn, and that they never 
could recover their right Pofition, fo he lenthim one of his own, 
to finifh his Voyage. 

N. B. Mr. Mathers, ina Letter to Dr. Woodward, thinks 
this may be accounted for byMr. Boy/e’sExperiment; for by heating 
a Loadftone red hot, and altering the Pofitions in which it was 
cooled, he could change its Polarity ; which might have happen- 
edto this Needle, fuppofing it was made red hot by Lightning. 
' See Mr. Lowshorp’s Abridgment of the Philof. Tran/af. 


Glafies, 
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Glaffes, with which he had been taking a View and 
Profpect of the Country ; whereas a very little At- 
tention, and confulting almoft any Diétionary inthe 
World, would have fet him right, and fhewn him 
that the Word Speculis here, meant no more than 
Hills, Mountains, or Watch Towers, which they 
made ufe of to take a View of the Country, to 
difcover the Motions and Pofture of their Ene- 
mies, and to give a Signal and Notice to their 
Friends. Nicholas Fuller, a Writer of fome Fi- 
gure in the Jaft Century, very able and expert in 
the oriental Languages, but of no great Skill in 
Criticifm, and Knowledge of Antiquity, took it in- 
to his Head to affert, that the Secret of the Com- 
pafs was known to Selomon, and by him commu- 
nicated to the Phenicians, who, by the help of this 
Inftrument, became the moft extenfive Traders, and 
moft famous Navigators in the World. This 
feems to have been a pious Thought, which, I 
make no doubt, he grounded upon the wonderful 
Wifdom that God had beftowed upon the Son of 
David, and that vaft and univerfal Knowledge, 
which, in the holy Scripture, is afcribed to that 
Prince ; from whence he might conclude, that no 
Secret in Nature could be concealed from him, 
But befides that all this is gratis diffum, advanced 
without any Manner of Proof, and that there is not 
the Jeaft Hint or Trace of it in the Writings of 
Solomon, can it be imagined that fo wife a Prince as 
he was, and who himfelf carried on a very confi- 
derable Trade, who went himfelf in Perfon to his 
two Ports E/ath and Efiongeber, and there took 
care by his own Infpection of the Building of 
the Ships, and fettling every thing that might tend 
tothe carrying on “his Traffick, who by his wife 
Management drew to thofe Ports, and from thence 
to ‘Ferufalem, all the Trade of Africa, Arabia, 

Perfia, 
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Perfia, * and India, which was the chief Fountain 
of the immenfe Riches which he acquired, and 
whereby he exceeded al] the Kings of the Earth, in 
his Time, as much as he did by his Wifdom ; fo 
that (as the Scripture faith) he made Silver at 7e- 
rufalem, as the Stones of the Street, by Reafon of 
the great Plenty with which it abounded there, du- 
ring his Reign, and who in one Voyage brought 
four hundred and fifty Talents of Gold, whicha- 
mount to three Millions two hundred and forty 
thoufand Pounds of our prefent Sterling Money: 
Can it, I fay, be imagined that fo wife a Prince as 
Solomon, fhould have been fo impolitick, as to 
communicate fuch a Secret to a People, who even 
before his Time were the greateft Traders and 
Navigators in the World. 

But if I may be allowed to hazard a Conjecture, I 
cannot think this Invention is fo very modern as ’tis ge- 
nerally thought, nor the Device of a barbarous ignorant 
Age ; but verily believe that {ome of the Ancients, ef- 
pecially the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, were ac- 
guaintedwith this Secret, by reafon of the wonderful 
Voyages they performed, and the great Extent of 
Trade which they carried onthroughtheWorld, which 
feems not poffible to have been done without the help 
of the Compafs. Horace {peaks of the Romans tra- 
velling to the Indies : Impiger extremos currit Mer- 
cator ad Indos. Pliny relates, that fome Indians were 
caft away upon the Coaft of Gaui, whither they 
came in fearch of a Northern Paffage, and that the 
Carthaginians + under Hanno had failed quite round 
4frica, and trom the Streights, into the Arabian 
Gulph ; which a learned Man faith, if it was Fact, 


* See Dr. Pridcaux’s Connection of the Hiftory, Gc. Vol. 1, 


-p. 7. Edit. 8. 


+ As the Carthaginians drew their Original from the Phenici- 
ans, fo no doubt but they derived their Skill in Navigation, aad 
perhaps this very Secret, from them, 
‘ wag 
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was impoffible to be done without the Ufe of the 
Magnet. Dr. Heylin, in his Cofmography, takes 
fome Notice of this Opinion in Relation to the Phe- 
nicians, but does not I conceive fully difprove it. 
His Words are thefe: *¢ It is impoffible that fuch 
‘© an excellent Invention, and fo beneficial to the 
‘© common Good of Mankind, fhould have been 
<* forgot and difcontinued for the Space of two thou- 
«¢ fand Years, if ever the Tyrians and Phenicians 
«¢ had been Matters of it, who could not poffibly 
«¢ conceal it, had they been fo minded, from the 
<¢ common Mariners, or they not have communi- 
«¢ cated it to the Greeks or Romans.” * But that 
learned Man did not confider how very tender the 
Phenicians were in this Point, and how jealous of 
every thing that related to their Trade. He did 
not remember the remarkable Story which Strabo 
relates to this Purpofe, namely, that when a Mafter 
of a Phenician Veffel was failing to a Mart or Em- 
porium where they had a fettled Trade, and obferv’d 
a Roman Ship behind, that followed him in order 
to make this Difcovery, and to eftablifh Commerce 
in the fame Place, he purpofely ran his Ship a- 
ground, and ftaved it to Pieces upon the Shore ; 
and having brought the Roman Vefiel into the fame 
Danger, and feen it fink and perifh like his own, he 
by the Help of his Long-boat made fhift to efcape, 
and arrived fafely at Zyre, where he was fo far from 
being punifhed, or fo much as cenfured for an Aéti- 
on, which was unjuft and criminal in itfelf, that he 
was indemnified for his Lofs, and his Damage was 
fully made up at the Expence of the Public, for the 
Service he had thereby done to the State, and the 
Concern he had fhewn for the Trade of his Country. 
Now, can it be imagined that they who were fo 
jealous and tender of their Commerce, as to en- 


* See Heylin’s Co/megraphy, and Blunt’s Natural Hiftory. 
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courage a Crime committed for the Prefervation of 
it, would ever have communicateda Secret of this 
Nature to any People and Nation in the World. 
But as I confefs this 1s merely a Conjecture, I do 
not defign to lay a greater Strefs upon it than it will 
bear, but will let it ftand or fall, Sir, by your better 
Judgment. But I would not be thought, by any 
Thing I have faid here, to leffen the Merit of Fob 
Goia, or deprive him of the Honour of this ingeni- 
ous and ufeful Invention, by fuppofing that others 
might have hit upon it before him ; fince he that re- 
vives and renews a Secret, that has been for many 
Ages loft, may as juftly be called the Inventor, as 
the Perfon that happened to find it out at firft. So 
that by the way, I do not fee where the Abfurdity 
was in Doctor Bentley’s faying that Pyshagoras was 
the firft Inventor'of the Word Philofophy, nor where 
the great Wit and Joke lay in the Reply of Mr. 
Boyle, and his Friends,*‘ If Pythagoras was the firft 
<< Inventor, pray who was the fecond?” fince as I 
have juft now obferved, a Man who by his Study, 
Labour, and Induftry, revives and recovers a Secret, 
that has been for many Ages loft, is to all Intents 
and Purpofes as truly the Inventor, as he that had 
the Fortune to find it out one thoufand Years before; 
and if in our times the /adian Bramines, the Chi- © 
nefe Bonzees, and the Talapoins of Siam fhould 
make ufe of the fame Words to exprefs the Love of 
Knowledge, and the Defireof Wifdom, they muft 


. as juftly be thought to be the Authors and Inventors 


of that Name, as that famous Greek Philofopher, 
who out of Modefty firft affumed it, and by his 
Example authorized and introduced it in the 
World. But to conclude, whoever was the lucky 
Man that firft ftruck out this Secret, and made this hap- 
py Difcovery, whether it was fohn Goia, or any other 
Man, he has certainly done vaft Service to Man- 
kind, has more contributed to the Advancement of 

Learning, 
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Learning, and the Happinefs of the World, than 
all the ancient Philofophers, and the whole Tribe of 
heavy and dreaming Schoolmen, and has deferved a 
richer Crown, and a nobler Statue than all the #- 
lexanders, Ca/fars, and Pompeys, thofe Scourges of 
the World, thofe Plagues and Deftroyers of Man- 
kind ; fince it is far more glorious to fave and pre- 
ferve, than to deftroy the Lives of our Fellow 
Creatures ; and this efpecially ata Time, when (as 
if Providence had fo purpofely contrived it) another 
Invention appear’d as deftruétive and pernicious as 
this was ufeful and beneficial to Mankind: I mean, 
the deteftable Invention of Canons and Gunpowder, 
for which the Author (as a learned Man obferves) re- 
ceived no other Reward than to have his Name and 
Memory entirely loft and forgot: Qui id pro Mer- 
cede accepit ut nomen ejus perpetuacelaretur.* But 
this I conceive was not Punijfhment enough for fuch 
a Wretch, who deferved to be thruft into oneof his 
own Cannons, thence fhot into the Air himfelf, and 
like Perillus in his Bull, Arte perire fua, perifh by 
his owncruel and barbarous Invention. But, I am 
afraid, that you and my worthy Friends of our a- 
greeable literary Society, will be apt to think this 
Epiftle of mine very dry and unentertaining, and 
that you will not be much edified by a Difcourfe on 
Stirrups, Watermills, and the Loadftone. But I 
beg you would confider that 4xtiquaries have quite 
other Notions of thefe Things, look upon fuch 
Difcoveries in a grave and ferious Manner, do not 
reckon them, as fome People may do, trifling and 
impertinent, but as pleafing Amufements, and inno- 
cent mapepra, to relax and unbend the Mind, alter 
their more ferious Thoughts, and their feverer Stu- 
dies. So, I hope Sir, that, tho’? your Thoughts 
and Time are taken up with the moft ufeful and im- 


° Polydore Virgil de Peruse Isventorsbus. 
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proving Learning, you will now and then condefcend 
to Writings, that are in a lower Tafte than your’s, 
and remembring the Advice of Horace, for whofe 
Judgment I know no Body has a greater Regard 
than yourfelf, 

Nec tua laudabis Studia aut aliena reprebendes, 
that you will fhew fome Favour and Indulgence to 
the Studies of your Friends, and not lay too greata 
Strefs and Value upon your own, 

Lam, Sir, &c. 





ARTICLE IL 


Effays Medical and Philofophical, by George 
Martine, M. D. London Printed for A. 
Miller zz the Strand, 1740. Odfavo. Pages 


376. 


UR Author obferves in-the Preface, that the 

Difcovery of the Circulation of the Blood by 
the immortal Harvey infpired into the World a more 
than ordinary Keennefs for Anatomical Inquiries. 
And about the faine time Men began to geta Tafte 
for Experimental and Mechanical Philofophy. Great 
Advantages were expected from fuch a Concourfe of 
favourable Circumftances; inftead of which, there 
have, he fays, fince that Period, been more Abfur- 
dities vented and maintained, concerning the na- 
tural and morbid State of the human Body, than, 
perhaps, had been from the Beginning of the World, 
to that Day. ——- The medical Tribe, it feems, 
leaving the old beaten Path of obferving carefully 
the Phaenomena of Difeafes, by which they might 
be enabled to diftinguifh them, and duly appiy the 
proper Remedies tranfmitted to them by their Pre- 
deceffors, or found out by their own Induftry ; and 
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negleGting the Hiftory of Difeafes and Cures, ex- 
cellently defcribed by the old Writers in Phyfick ; 
they took up with a fuperficial View of what they 
called the Animal Oeconomy, and a few Hypothefes 
aad plaufible Theories of Difeafes. —~ Within this 
laft Century, there have been truly, he fays, a 
great many Improvements in thefe things; and to 
be fure an Advancement in the Knowledge of them 
is to be valued. * But ftill, befide other Wants, we 
«© know fo little of the Nature of the Fluids, and 

of their fpontaneous and morbid Changes, of the 

Fabrick, Conne¢tions, and Dependencies of the 

Nerves, of the Natureand Variety of Infections, 

of the Mannerof the Action of Medicines on 

Animal bodies, €#c. that our chief Work in the 

Practice of Phyfick muft be that of reafonable 

and attentive natural Hiftorians; in the mean 

time nobly aiming at the true Philofophy of Na- 
ture, as far as our limited Faculties will allow us, 
we mutt be thoroughly acquainted with the Hi- 

{tory of the Phoenomena, and Cures of Dif- 

eafes; we fhould know the Fabrick of the Ani- 

mal Machine, and the Powers and the Laws of 

the Actions of Bodies on cne another; drop- 

ping all precarious Theories, and ill grounded 
¢< Speculations. —— 

Itwas for the promoting thefe laudable Purpofesthat 
Mr. Martine compiled thefeF fays, In the firft of them 
he has attempted to put together an Account of the 
Crijes and Periods of Difeafes, collected from thofe 
who took the Trouble to obferve and defcribe them 
juft as Nature fhewed them: * Not from thofe who 
«© drew up Schemes of the Maladies of the human 
* Body from Fancy and Speculation; and who, 
«* imagining fuch Periodsto be inconfiftent with 

¢ their Views of the Animal Machine, would not 
«* allow themfelves to fee them, except inAgues, the 
Small-Pox, and fome few others, wherein the 

‘¢ Bent 
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‘¢ Bent is fo ftrong, that the Phyfician is fcarcely 
“¢ able by all his Efforts to alter the regular Courfe 
«© and Tendency of Nature.”———Such Views of the 
Hiilory of the Crifesand Periods of Difeafes mutt 
always be taken, before we attempt to explain the 
Wature and Caufes of thofe Appearances, 

The Operation of cathartic Medicines is the Sub- 
yet of the fecond Klay: Which is intended to prove, 
that, contrary to a miftaken Notion, of a// Pur- 
ges acting indifcriminately, differing only in their vari- 
ons flimulatinz Forces ; almoft all Medicines have 
fome peculiar or [pecifick Powers or Virtues, diftin- 
guifbing them fromthe ref of the Class under which 
they are ranged. 

The reft of thefe Papers were moft of them read 
at fome late Meetings of the Royal Society, They 
are all of them in the way of the Hiftory and Phi- 
Jofophy of Nature; and chiefly concerning the mea- 
fure of the Degrees of Heat : a Subject hitherto Jir- 
tleand but indiftinétly handled, and yet without a 
Knowledge of which, our Ideasof Heat, and of its 
Effects on Bodies, muft be very imperfect. 

In the frft Effay, there are fome Particulars re- 
Jating to the primitive State and Progrefs of Medi- 
cine, not unworthy of a learned Reader’s Perufal. 
For inftance, our Author tells us,‘In the firft Ages, 
«© when Men lived inan active, fober, and fimple man- 
«¢ ner, Difeafes were much rarer and leis fevere, 
€¢ than in the later and more corrupt times ; fo 
«¢ that they were lefs ftudied, and fewer Remedies 
‘¢ difcover’d, than what a greater Number, and a 

‘< greater feverity of Difeates, afterwards rendered 
“ neceffary, and fubfequent Induftry found out.— 
«© Ac firft external and accidental Difeates were moft 
¢¢ frequently and chiefly confidered. Internal and 
‘6 {pontaneous ones were fcarcer, and commonly 
*¢ looked upon as Judgments from the Almighty, 
¢¢ to whom alone Application was made for Deli- 
se verances 
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verance ; fo that neither their Nature, nor Hi- 
fiory, nor artful Cure were at firft fo much 
minded and improved, as were thoie of a Chir- 
urgical Nature. Difeafes indeed got Names 
from fome of their moft obvious Symptoms ; and 
fome few Remedies were found out, the Memo- 
ry of which was carefully preferved, and applied 
in fimilar Cafes, with the beft Judgement and 
Difcretion rude Men were then capable of. 

«“ In fome places there were particular Perfons 
and Societies fet apart for the Management of 
Difeafes; but we do not find they carried their 
Knowledge or Hiftory of internal and fponta- 
neous Maladies to any Height. Even in Greece 
itfelf, that Parte of Medicine for a long time con- 
tinued in a rade and very imperfect State. Inthe 
time of the Trajan War, they knew the Manage- 
ment of Ulcers and Wounds. And from F- 
gypt they had got the Knowledge of fome medi- 
cinal Simples. But the Peftilence and other fuch 
Diftempers, as coming from the Gods, they 
did not attempt to cure, nor, fo far as we know, 
to defcribe. 

‘¢ In After-ages the Defcendants and Succeffors 
of Ffculapius extended their Views and Prac- 
tice, not confining themfelves to the Obfervaii- 
ons and Cures of a Chirurgical kind. They dif- 
perfed themfelves thro’ Greece, and fome of the 
neighbouring, Countries, and were erected into {t- 
veral Schools for taking care of the Sick, andthe 
Improvement of Phyfick. There they kept Re- 
gifters of Difeafes, of their Symptoms, of their 
Periods and Confequences, and ot what had been 
found either hurtful or advantageous in the courfe 
of them. Then it became a regular Art, and 


“the Profeffors thereof began to reduce it to 


< Form. 





~ © At length the great. Hippocrates arofe, who, 


‘+ furnithed 
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« furnifhed with al] the Affiftance that could be had 
«© from his Predeceffors, and being himfelf a Man 
‘© of great natural Parts, of inimitable Sagacity, 
“© in obferving the Courfe of Nature both in a 
«© healthy and morbid State, and of unparallel’d 
¢¢ Application, in ftudying and comparing his own 
6¢ with the Obfervations ot the Ancients, fet about 
«¢ the Defcription of Difeafes with fuch Succefs, that 
<¢ in this refpect few that came after him have de- 
«¢ ferved to be compared with him.——From innu- 
«© merable Obfervations he arrived at length to fuch 
* ‘s a perfect Knowledge of the Courfe of Difeafes, as 
& “ to be able, by a careful Notice of the various Cir- 
* “© cumftances of them, to foretell the very Days of 
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% «¢ their great Changes. This was his Mafter- 
4 “© piece, and has gained him the univerfal Applaufe 


of fucceeding Ages; wherein, when Po/ythei/m 
4 ‘© was in vogue, they were ready to take him for 
“a God. 
«© His Doctrine of the Crifesof Fevers, * as he 
collected it from Nature itfelf, was no fooner 
“ propofed by him, to the World, but it univer- 
fally prevailed : Even among thofe who in other 
«© Things were little moved by his Authority. Dj- 
s¢ cles of Caryffos, a Man juitly famed for his fin- 
gular Skill andDiligence in obferving Nature, gave 
‘¢ into it.  Pbilotimus too wrote of it. And even 
«© thofe, who laid afide all Syftems, convinced by 
‘© what they faw, naturally embraced it. /Zeracli- 
‘© des, one of thechief of thefe, treated exprefly of 
this Subjeét. And <Archigenes the Ecleftic, who 
profefied himfelf a true Free-thinker in Phyfick, 
«© cook up with this Part of Hippocrates’s Syitem. 
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* Dr. Martine has given us a fummary View of this Dotrine, 
which he has reduced to nine Articles. 
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“¢ Tothefe we may add Galex, who was the moft zea- 
«< lous of his Difciples, — 

‘© Not but that, even in ancient times, he had 
his Oppofers. Herophilus, a Phyfician of ve- 
“« ry great Fame and Merit, wrote again{t his Doc- 
“ trine of Prognofticks,; whereof that of Cri/es and 
critical Days make fuch a confiderable Part. The 
fame did others, of Name and Character, But 
the moft eminent of aJl who condemn’d /iippo- 
crates in this Particular, was the famous A/:lepia- 
«¢ des, He was originally a Rhetorician ; but not 
«s fucceeding well in that Trade, he took it in his 
Head to profefs Medicine at Rome, at a time 
when Novelties began to be much relifhed. He 
gave out, that all his Predeceffors in this Art 
were no better than Manflayers.—He deftroyed 
¢¢ all the Foundations of ancient Phyfick, that he 
“© might raife in its place a new Syitem, founded 
chiefly upon the Epicurean Philofophy, and em- 
bellifhed with the moft plaufible Reafons, —Thus 
fetting out, and accompanying his Theory with 
a great Indulgence and Tendernefs in moft of his 
Practice, he gained a great Name, and quite ru- 
ined, among his Followers, the Reputation of 
Hippocvates’s Periods and critical Days. So that 
we find Cel/us having no regard to them, in the 
“© Management of Fevers ; though in other Things 
«s a great Admirer and Copier of the Author of 
that Doétrine”. 
Let us now fee what Reception this Greek Scheme 
has met with among the Moderns. And after enu- 
merating abundance of Advantages which we enjoy, 
or boaft to have above the Ancients ; and acknow- 
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ledging, that indeed we have got fo much of the true 


Phyfiology of Difeafes, and fo many general Rules 
drawn from our eftablifhed Theories, as to vender our 
Prattice much eajfier than formerly, our Author 
notes, ‘¢ That trufting too much to thofe Rules and 


«© Theories, 
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‘* Theories, our Obfervations of particular Diftem- 
“« pers, of their Symptoms and Periods, and vari- 
‘© ous Connections,are feldom fo careful and accurate, 
‘sas were thofe of the Ancients, who had {carcely 
«* any thing elfe to do, or to rely on.—It will not 
‘¢ then be wondered at, if, in our Days, the Doc- 
“¢ trine of Prognoftics be lefs minded than formerly. 
‘© And befides that we are not fo careful as the An- 
*¢ cients were, in obferving the true Courfe or 
‘© Bent of Nature, it may perhaps be alledged we 
“© do not follow out that beautiful Simplicity of 
“ Practice Hippocrates was fo remarkable for, 
which Sydewbam endeavoured to reftore, and 
*¢ which Boerhaave has reduced into a well connec- 
“« ted andelegant Sy{tem: But, by our complex Me- 
* thods, fometimes fo alter the regular Courfe of Dif- 
‘© eafes, and bring on fuch a Train of extraordinary 
“¢ Symptoms, that it isimpoffibletodiftinguifh what is 
“* owing to Art, and whatto Nature. So that it is no 
matter of Surprife, if in the midft of our other Im- 
«* provements in Phyfic, the ancient Doctrine of Cri- 
“¢ fes and critical Days be almoft loft amongft us, 
‘© who in Health are under fuch an irregular Regi- 
“ men of Diet, and in a morbid State, under fuch 
‘¢ an irregular and negligent Method of Cure. How- 
“ ever, notwithftanding all thefe Difadvantages, 
‘© upon an exact Scrutiny, we fhall probably find a 
‘« greater Conformity between the Appearances of 
Difeafes. in thefe our Times and Climates, with 
the Hiftories and Obfervations of Hippocrates, 
«* than moft People are ready to think”. 

To evince the Reafonablenefs of this Suppofition, 
our Author has digefted into a kind of Journal, the 
Obfervations of epidemic and other regular Di/ca/es 
furnifhed us by Sydexbam and fome few others, from 
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all which collated together, he thinks we may per- 


ceive ** the fame Tendency of Nature in different A- 
‘© ges and Countries, which gave rife to Hippo- 
“© crates’s Canons; ——pr that in various Times and 
es © Places 
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*s Places Nature has appeared obfequious, as it 
“© were, to his Rules: — and that he has, by his 
“¢ diligent and careful Refearches, penetrated into 
*¢ the true State of Nature, and perceived the real 
‘¢ Courfes and Periods of Difeafes, as they readily 
<¢ flow from the Mechanifm of the human Body 
“© difturbed in fuch and fuch Ways. 

But farther to illuftrate the Hippocratical Doétrine 
of Fevers and their Crifes, and to fhew the Unifor- 
mity of Nature in different Countries, Dr. Martine 
has prefented us with divers Phenomena of inter- 
mittent Fevers, viz. tertian and guartan Agues, as 
they have appeared in various Climes and Ages; by 
which a very unexpected Concert of the Dileafes of 
Greece, Italy, and Spain, 1s perceived with thofe 
of England. 

And for a further Confirmation of this Point, he 
takes alfo a particular Survey of fome other Fevers, 
thofe efpecially of the efflorefcent Kind, which run 
their feveral Stadia or Courfes in determined Periods 
of Time, much the fame in all Countries, where 
they have been carefully obferved, and accurately 
defcribed, ‘Fhe moft remarkable, and what moft 
frequently occurs of this Kind, is the Small-Pox: 
And on this accordingly our Author infifts more 
largely. He takes notice of its dubious Origin, 
the Date of that being uncertain; of the firft Sub- 
jects and Defcribers of it, the Arabians; of the 
earlieft Notices we have of it, and the Country in 
which we then meet with it, viz. Egypt, about 
the Middle of the feventh Century. He then briefly 
treats of the different Species of this Malady ; af- 
figning their Periods, and f{pecifying their Symp- 
tom: and Iffues, ——~ 

But not only the natural Difeafes, as our Author 
has fhewn, have their fettled Periods ; even thofe 
that are procured by Art obferve Rules very much 
like che others, This he proves to be true of the 
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Small-Pox when procured by Inoculation. He 
gives fome Account of this Method of raifing the 
Diftemper in China and South Wales. He tells us 
where it was long in ufe before its Introduction into 
Europe ; and detcribes its Phanomena and Periods, 
as they have been noted in Zurky, America, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Flanders. 

Ocher Difeafes in which thefe Cri/es are vifible, 
are the Meafles and the Scarlet Fever : In the firft 
efpecially, as Dr. Martine evinces by a brief Hi- 
ftory of that Malady, as it appeared at London and 
elfewhere in different Years. 

The other Kinds of efflorefcent Fevers do not (he 
fays) feem to have fuch orderly and regular Stadia 
as thofe of a variolous and morbillous Nature; and 
therefore their Periods cannot fo well be fettled, 
tho’ fome of them may perhaps have been feen by 
the Greeks, as well as by the Phyficians of the fuc- 
ceeding Ages. The Febris miliaris, treated of 
by Sir David Hamilton, is of the efflore/cent Kind, 
and is a very diftinét Species, accompanied by pe- 
culiar Symptoms, and performing its Courfe in re- 
gular Periods of Time, if it always really comes up 
to his Defcription. —— But this is a Point not yet 
thoroughly fettled, and our Author leaves it to be 
determined by future Obfervations, In the mean 
time he does not doubt but there may be miliary 
Fevers differing very much from that of Sir David, 
and which may be found to have their refpedctive 
Crifes. 

Petechial or flecky Fevers have fubfifted time out 
of mind, and are endemial in fome Places, as in 
Cypras and the neighbouring Ifles: Thefe Dr. Mar- 
tine thinks may come under the Character of perio- 
dical, tho’ their Stadia are not fo obvious and cer 
tain as thote of others. Nor is it any Wonder, 
he fays, if fuch Fevers obferve no regular Courfe: 
‘© Where-ever fuch Flecks appear, they argue a 
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“¢ more than ordinary Diffolution of the Blood, 
“¢ are often contagious, commonly, dangerous, and 
‘* reckoned in fome meafure peftilential, or tend- 
‘¢ ing that way. 

Indeed, as he adds, wecould not expect great 
Uniformity in thefe terrible Vifitations upon Man- 
kind, which go under the Name of the Plague, and 

pift dential Difea/ és, Or are any ways akin to them. 
‘and yet even hel feem to conftitute Speciefes by 
themfelves, or to be fpecifically different one from 
an other, as well as from all other Difeafes. ‘ Some 
© Plagues feize only on the vegetable Kingdom, 
fome on the brutal Creation, and that fometimes 
on one Kind of Animals, fometimes on others, 
‘¢ fometimes on Man and Beaft, and trequently 
‘¢ Man feems to be the only Suferer, Yea thofe 
of a given Conftitution are tolerably uniform in 
their Sy ymptoms; and, what is very furpr ifing, 
befide ies Charaéters of Regularity, do com- 
+¢ monly kill in determinate Spaces of Time.” This 
our Author confirms by a Number of Obtervations, 
collected partly from Hiftory, and partly from ex- 
perienced medical Writers. 

By all which is evinced, beyond any reafon- 
able Queftion, ** the Regularity of epidemic Dif- 
<¢ eafes, not only thofe of a more benign Kind, 

but even thoie of a peftilential Nature 5 and that 
they of a given Sort and Cenftitution obferve 
much the fame Times and Periods in different 
Perfons and Places. A remarkable Inflance of 
«¢ the Uniformity of human Nature even in a de- 
‘© praved and corrupt State. 

The Doétrine of Crifes and critical Days, our 
Author fays, was the Child of Experience, and 
Hirrled up in daily Obfervation. And thus far, 
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taking it as a Piece of Naturcl Hiffory, that is, as 
a Coll e&tion of Facts, or of the Phenomena of Dif- 


cafes, it makes a very elegant and uieful Part of 
medical 
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medical Knowledge. But the Mind of Man, as 


Dr. Martine notes, is always eagerly bent on pene- 
trating into the Caufes of Things, and feeing the 
various Springs, Laws, and Inftruments of Action. 
A moft delightful Science, when free from 
all falfe Suppofitions and falfe Reafoning. 

“ Hippocrates was fenfible of the Infufficiency of 
“ the human Faculties to explain the Nature of one 
“¢ Species of Facts, without the Affiftance, and, as 
‘ic were, borrowed Light of a great many others. 
«¢ And therefore, though he had, with incredible 
«© Pains, made and collected very many Obferva- 
‘¢ tions concerning the Crifes and Events of many 
“© Diftempers; yet, confcious of a great deal of 
«¢ the neceflary Data being yet wanting, he very 
‘© flightly touched upon the Explanation of the Va- 
‘¢ riety of the Periods of Difeafes, and only regi- 
«¢ ftering the Facts he had obferved, left the Philo- 
‘© fophy of them to the Inquiries and Induftry of 
“ future Ages, —— 

Our Author complains, that ‘* the plain and naked 
‘© Hiftory of Cri/es, as laid down by Hippocrates, was 
not allowed to iubfift long in its original Simplicity. 
Thofe who knew vattly lefs of Nature than he, ure’d 
‘“¢ by the abovefaid Curiofity, would however go be- 
yond him, and explain the Reafon and Connexion 
of critical Days ina philofophical Way. This was 
‘¢ undertaken by the metaphyfical Phyficians, who 
making ufe of fome unintelligible Expreffions of 
Numbers, injudicioufly borrowed from the Py- 
thagorean Philofophy, thought they had in a few 
Words given a Reafon for the extraordinary 
Harmony that was obferved in the Duration of 
«© Difeafes. But Ga/ex and others have fufficiently 
‘¢ fhewn how improperly thofe Numbers of Unity, 
“© Binary, (Sc. are applied in this Matter. 

Yet Galen himfelf, as the Doétor goes on, could not 
leave this Matter untouched. The Caufe of critical 
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Days was chiefly, according to him, the conjunét 
Operations of the Sun and Adoon; the Period of 
which laft he was forced grofly to mifreprefent, to 
make it agree with the received Phenomena of Cri- 
fes. Many have implicitely followed his Notion 
upon this Head; but at the fame time he has laid 
himfelf open to be confuted by al! thofe who had 
the Courage and Freedom of Mind to diffent from 
him. 

Our Author, who fays this, on the other hand 
commends the Modefty and Relerve of Avicenna, 
who indeed is at the Pains to give us a fhort Sketch 
of the common Galenical Accounts of this Matter, 
but fignifies his own Diftruft of them; and looks 
upon the Crifes and critical Days, as fo many Ob- 
fervations, the Truth of which we know by Expe- 
rience, but the Reafon of which was not fo evident 
or ready at hand, and belonged rather to the Philo- 
fopher than to the Phyfician, — 

Succeeding Writers generally feem to afcribe the 
whole to Nature, contenting themfelves with telling 
us, that Nature being burthened with fuch and fuch 
Loads of noxious Humours, is at length, by their 
ripening, irritated to expell them out of the Body. 

This, as Dr. Martine fays, is juft falling back 
again into the indefinite Obiervations of Hoppocrates, 
and he feems* to think we are unable to do any 
better. ‘* We fee, as he notes, the Incubation of 
“« Egos accomplifhed juft in determined Spaces ; 
<¢ every Species of Fowls having its own peculiar 
<¢ appointed Time, wherein the young Chickens 
«s are brought to Light. We fee the fame thing 
«¢ holding in the Pregnancy of viviparous Creatures, 
“< who all have their fettled Times of Geftation, 
“ there being feldom any great Anomalies in this 
“ refpect. The like may be faid of the Increafe 
«© and adult Scate, and Decay and Death of Ani- 
& mals: all which have their determined Spaces of 

‘¢ Duration, 
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«< Duration, or arrive at their feveral Stadia in de- 
«¢ termined Times; moft of the Individuals of each 
ss Species, if left to the ordinary and regular Courfe 
¢< of Nature, obferving fome certain Rules, which 
<< are but feldom tranfgreffed in any confiderable 
« Degree. 

Now in order to apply this to Difeafes, Dr. Aar- 
tine would have us call to mind what Aiippocrates 
feems to have thought, and what Sydenbam exprefly 
affirms; viz. * that given Difea/es are peculiar 
«< Modifications of the Body, and, as it were, par- 
«¢ ticular Beings, all different one from another, 
‘«¢ and difplaying themfelves in fuch and fuch parti- 
<¢ cular Manners, and exerting their feveral Ope- 
<¢ rations in determined Spaces of Time. And 
“© Malpighi and Borelli, as well as Sydenham, una- 
“ nimoufly take it for grantec, that, as the Com- 
‘© motions or Fermentations of Liquors laft certain 
*¢ Spaces, fo the Separation of a certain Portion 
«© from the Mafs requires fome determined Lengths 
<< of Time to be regularly accomplifhed. Con- 
‘© formable to which Bellini, even when he is dif- 
“¢ puting againft the critical Days of the Ancients, 
«¢ tells us that, as the Planets go their Rounds in 
‘© fertled Periods, fo different Humours require dif- 
¢t ferent Spaces of Time for their perfeét Matura- 
«¢ tion, fo as to bring on Crifes fooner or later, ac- 
‘© cording tothe various Nature of thofe Humours : 
‘¢ juft too as the Durations of Plants and Trees are 
“ fhorter or longer, according to their various ori- 
«¢ ginal Fabric and Conftituuon.” Our Author 
quotes Dr. Cheyne and the famous Boerhaave to the 
fame Purpofe. 

Indeed the Rationale of thefe Phenomena we mult, 
he fays, defpair ot underftanding thoroughly, uni! 
we are more perfectly acquainted with the Modifica- 
tions of the Particles of Matter, the Laws of Ac- 
tion, 
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tion, Fc. on which moft of the Operations of Na- 
ture depend. . ) | 

There is however a very remarkable Article in 
the Doctrine.of Crifes we may pretend to give fome 
flluftration of. “ In given Conftitutions the regu- 
‘© lar Returns of éxlexmittent Fevers, and the va- 
ss rious Stadia in other Difeafes, appear prete 
«¢ unitorm, and nearly the fame in ali Perfons of a 
«¢ hail and vigorous enough Make, whether young 
« orold, Men or Women, of a larger or fmaller 
ss Size, &c. This mutt appear very ftrange at 
¢c firft View, when every body is ready to think 
¢¢ that the Circulation of the Blood has various Pe- 
«< riods in the Body, widely differing one from an- 
«¢ other in different Animals, according to thefe va- 
¢s rious Circumftances, 

This is an Affair deferving a particular Confide- 
ration, and accordingly our Author endeavours to 
account for it in the Sequel of this Effay : In order to 
which he tranicribes what is faid upon this Subjeét 
in another Treatife concerning (imilar Animals ; 
premifing, that “ if we will take the Pains to exa- 
«© mine the \Viatter more narrowly,we fhall find thar, 
‘¢ if Animals of however different Sizes be tolerably 
¢ fimilar, the Circulauons of their Liquors in the 
*¢ corre!ponding Vefiels, and every thing depending 
‘ thereon, fhall be performed in pretty nearly the 
«© fame Spaces of Time; fo as that the Stadia and 
‘< Crifes of Difeafes of a given Conftitution fhall 
«© fall out much in the fame Way and Periods in 
<¢ Boys and Adults, in Men and Women, in Dwarfs 
“ and Giants, &c. 

So much for Dr. Martine’s firft Effay, on the 
Crifes and Periods of Diteafes. We will now take a 
curfory View of the fecond Effay, which, we may 
remember, is intended to prove the /pecific Powers 
or Virtues of Medicines; in oppofition to the No- 
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tion of their afing indifcrimiuately, difiering only 
in their various flimulating Forces. 

In the five firft Seétions of this Efflay , our Author 
has reprefented the GEconomy of Nature, in eXx- 
pelling from the Body all thofe peccant Humours 
which difturb and tend to deftroy tne animal Syftem. 
In the fixth Section he affigns the Reafon of certain 
Medicines, being peculiarly called Cathartics. In 
the feventh Seétion he takes notice of the wide Dif- 
ference there appears in the Humours evacuated 
from the Stomach and Guts by Purges ; which, on 
that Score, have had different Names afligned them 
by the Ancients: Thofe of a yellowihh Colour and 
ot fome moderate Lentor in their Confiftence be- 
ing called Gall or yellow Bile, thofe that are tough 
and blackifh, black Bile or Melancholy ; vilcid, flimy 
and colourlefs Liquors being comprehended under 
the Title of Phlegm or Pituite, while the thinner 
and ferious Kind were called Water. And thefe 
various Humours they thought to abound in 
various Proportions in different Perfons, according 
to their original Frame, their Courfe of living, Dif- 
eafes, Seafons of the Year, €e. 

The Medicines then operating this way are not 
all of an uniform Nature, as Doétor Martine ob- 
ferves in the ninth Section : They differ not only 
in the Manner and Violence of Operation, but alfo 
according to the Humours they feem chiefly to e- 
vacuate, ‘* Hence the Ancients, obferving that, 
‘¢ after the Adminiftration of certain Pu rges, the 
‘© Humours excerning out of the Body were of a 
*¢ yellowifh Hue, called them Cholagogues, or Pur- 
‘© gers of Gal/. Thofe that promoted the Expulfion 
“¢ of blackifh tough Liquors, they reckon’d Me- 
“© Janagogues, or Purgers of d/ack Bile. Thofe 
‘¢ that brought on an Excretion of flimy and pitui- 
¢¢ tous Humours, they called Phlemagogues, as the 
te _ Evacuation of ferous Liquors, they faid, was the 
“Effect 
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sc Effect of Hydragogue Purges. And accordingly 
«s they were extremely folicitous to know which of 
¢ all chefe Humours had the Jargeft Share in the 
«s Difeafe they undertook, that they might adjuft 
<< their Medicines thereto. 

Thus far, our Author fays, they feem to have 
gone on fafe enough. But they did not, he tells 
us, ftop here: They were not content with a care- 
ful Obfervation of Phcenomena, with claffing and 
demonftrating Things according to their Effects, 
but they muft determine their intrinfic Effences. Dr. 
Martine thus defcribes the Manner of philofophifing 
upon them. Thefe fimple People had feen divers 
Inftances of what we ufually call Attraction and 
Cohefion, of both the magnetical and electrical 
Kind; they faw Plants take up the Sap of the 
Earth into their own Subftance, each feeming to 
fuck that which is moft fimilar to itfelf ; and all 
this without any impelling Force which they could 
perceive. Now what are we to expect from all 
this ? Why, as our Doétor fays, having experienced, 
that upon the Adminiftration of fuch and fuch Me- 
dicines, the Patients evacuated fuch and fuch Hu- 
mours, they ftraightways concluded, ‘* that thefe 
«* Medicines, taken into the Body, drew to them- 
«¢ felves the Humours of alike Nature, which 
“* collavies muft be foon ejected by the expulfive 
*s Force of the Inteftines.’ This is the Idea they 
had of the Operation of Carhartics, and of their 
eleflive Attraétion, whereby they acted chiefly on 
certain determined Humours. 

However, even among the Ancients themfelves, 
there were fome who called in Queftion both the 
previous Exiftence of Humours in the Body, (which 
the generality took for granted, tho’ indeed without 
any fufficient Proof) and the eleétive Attraftion on 
them. Two of thefe Oppofers Dr. Martine men- 
tions, Eraffratas and Ajclepiades. They flatly 
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nied the attractive Force of Medicines, whereby 
they might draw fuch and fuch Humours unto 
themfelves. “ ‘They fuppofed that thefe Medi- 
“© cines, when taken into the Body, according to 
‘¢ their various Natures, affimilate and corrupt what- 
«© ever Humours they met with into fuch and fuch 
** new Forms, and fo conftituted the Humours 
“‘ which were then evacuated. So that in their 
‘© Hypothefis, the whole Effect of a Purge fhould 
‘© be the altering the Nature, and thence leflening 
«¢ the Quantity of the Blood.” ———In all this, as 
our Author obferves, they do not deny the diffe. 
rent Operations of Medicines, as they had been 
afore diftinguifhed into Cholagogues, Melanagogues, 
€?c. only what had formerly been afcribed to an 
eleGlive Attrattion, they feem to attribute to an elective 
affimilating Corruption and Tranfmutation. And 
thence they were carelefs what Medicine they gave, 
reckoning the chief and univerfal Effect of Cathar- 
tics was to diminifh the Quantity of Blood, which 
they thought might be done for the moft part ina 
fafer and more commodious Way, than by giving 
thofe Medicines: The Ufe of which was therefore 
almoft entirely laid afide by them and their Followers 
of the methodic Seét ; which had a very bad Effeét 
in their Management of feveral Difeafes. | 
But the modern Theorifts have gone beyond 
thefe. They have demolifhed the whole Hippo- 
cratic Scheme of /pecific Purges as fictitious and 
groundlefs. They wont fo much as allow, 
that the Adminiftration of certain Purges common- 
ly procures the Evacuation of certain Humours. — 
Thomas Eraftus refolves all the Operation of pur- 
ging Medicines into a vellicating Stimulus, ‘* where- 
«© by the Stomach and Inteftines, and the Veffels 
‘© communicating with them, are excited to ex- 
“© pell their Contents. So that the fole Difference 
‘¢ of Purges was according to their various Degrees 
“ of 
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<< of Force and Acrimony ; and that therefore they 
‘© would bring away whatever Humours were in 
<¢ greateft Plenty, and readieft to be evacuated,.”?>—— 
Van Helmont went further than any Body. He 
denied Cathartic Medicines to have any Virtue of 
cleanfing the Blood of its Impurities, and pronounced 
them to be poifonous Corrupters and Deftroyers ot 
the Subftance of the Blood and Flefh of Animals. 
Few have gone fo high as this impetuous Re- 
former of Medicine. Nay, Lrafius’s Scheme, as 





our Author notes, was not much followed for fome 


time. But. about the Middle of the Jaft Century, 
there was a great Run againft the Hippocratic Syftem 
of Humours, and elective Operation of Purges. 
Thus Dr. Ent affirms, that purging is effected by 
the Irritation of the Veffels, whereby the redundant 
and noxious Humours are expelled.———The great 
Malphigi \ikewife, rejecting the elective Attraction 
of Purges, afcribes all to an acid Stimulus, irrita- 
ting and enlarging the Orifices of the Veffels, And 
this he had {upported with fuch plaufible Argu- 
ments, that he has Borelii very readily concurring 
with him. And fo too, as Dr. Martine adds, the 
great Fame and Authority of Dr. Willis might 
contribute not a little to the rejecting the ancient 
Syftem of eleéive Purges, which Pechlin has, with 
the greateft Keennefs of all, endeavoured to over- 
turn. Bellini was an Oppofer of them alfo; but 
he argued againft them with great Modefty. 
Thefe Subverters moreover adduce Experiments 


to confirm their Affertion, That Medicines purge 


Humours indifcriminately, and of other Claffes than 
thofe to which they ave afcribed. Our Author pro- 
duces the Teftimonies of feveral Practitioners who 
declare they have found it fo. 

Were the Operation of all the various Cathar- 
tics as indefinite as Hvaflus would make us believe, 
we might indeed, as our Auther fays, reject their 
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eleftive or particular Influences, and equally expec 
an Evacuation of one Humour as of another, by 


any of the purging Medicines, according to its 


{timulating Power. But if Eraffus be in the right, 
the Ancients were either very carelefs Obfervers, 
or very difhoneft Relaters of Faét, when they fo 
unanimoufly tell us of fome Medicines evacuating 
one kind of Humours, and others another fort : 
quite contrary to the ordinary Charaéter of the old 
Writers in Phyfic, who are otherwife remarkably 
famous for their extraordinary Skill and Attention 
in obferving, and their Ingenuity and Correétnefs 
in defcribing the Appearances of Nature. Indeed, 
as Dr. Martine adds, ‘* they do not fay that Purges 
‘¢ of a given Clafs and Denomination do folely ex- 
<¢ pell their correfponding Humours, they affirm 
«¢ that they chiefly exert their Force upon it, acting 
«¢ however upon the others, though in a fmaller 
‘© Degree”’ Hippocrates himfelf, as our Author 
particularly fhews, expreffes himfelf in this Way 
and the Materia Medica of the Ancients evinces 
this to be the Principle on which they went in their 
Practice. — Even in the old Lifts of Cathartic Mes 
dicines, left us by Ruffus and Orobafius, there are 
fcarcely any that are not faid to purge more than 
one Humour, And they had their Panchimagogues 
too both Simples and Compolitions.. 
Dr. Martine quotes a notable Inftance from that 
moft curious and faithful Anatomift (as he calls 
him) De Graaf, that fhews not only the eleétive 
Aétion of Purges on their proper correfponding 
Humours, but alfo their additional Force upon 
fome others: And he feems to prefer the Authority 
of this fagacious Inquirer above all that Pechlin ad- 

vances in Oppofition to the Scheme it favours, 
What De Graaf pretended to find by anatomi- 
cal Experiments, agreeing exactly, our Author fays, 
with the ordinary medical Pra¢tice in all Ages, is 
D fupported 
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fupported by the common Method of carrying on 
Evacuations in the Cure of Difeafes, and adjufting 
Medicines to the Humours they were defigned to 
expell. In this refpect the Ancients, as he tells us, 
feem to have been very folicitous about the State 
of their Patients, and the Nature of the Malady, 





before they adminifter’d their Purges. 

Yea, he adds, the Method even of the Moderns 
in the prefent Age agrees with that of Galen, and 
other ancient Difciples of Hippocrates : this he fhews 
by an Induction of Particulars, and as Examples 
of it he produces Erajius and Van Helmont them- 
felves. ‘* The latter (a fworn Enemy to Galen and 
«¢ all his Doétrines) we find unwittingly falling in 
¢c with a Part of his Practice, and zealoufly main- 
‘taining the peculiar Faculty of Medicines in 


nn 


«< thereto, we may be fure, not by Authority, but 
« by Experience, and the Obfervation of Facts.” 
And although, as he goes on, ‘ we have an ordi- 
« nary Way of blending fevera! Purgatives together 
«© in certain Cafes, yet the chiet Strefs is common- 
“© Jy laid upon thofe, which the Galen:fis them- 
¢.felves would have thought peculiarly adjufted for 
‘¢ thofe Purpofes.” 

Dr. Martine well remarks, that granting the 
whole Virtue of Cathartics Jay in their ftimulating 
Force, and was confined to their Action on the 
prime vie, their Operation would not, for al] that, 
be fo uniform and indifferent to all Humours what- 
ever, as fome People feem to expect from fuch a 
Property. And he difcourfes upon this Head fo as 
to fhew, that “ without having recourfe to the 
«¢ precarious Philofophy of eleétive Attradions, a 
¢ very rational Explication may be given of the 
‘ elefhive Operation of Cathartics upon the re- 
s© {nective Humours they are obferved to bring a- 
“ way.” But this is only to prove how little Ground 
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the Oppofers of the Ancients have for triumph in 
this Matter. For in reality, our Author fays, Ca- 
thartics are not confined to the Stomach and Guts; 
they reach to the Blood itfelf, and along with it 
pervade all the Members and /i/cera in the Body, 
‘© This opens anew Field of Action for them, 
* little attended to by the Ancients; wherein they 
‘© may difplay their numberlefs Virtues and Powers 
‘¢ of operating on the Blood, and the various Or- 
‘© gans of Sccretion, and thence, according to 
cs their different Natures, evacuate the different 
«© }Jumours we defign to have expelled.” 

That this is the Truth of the Cafe the Doétor 
manifefts by divers Inftances. And of this, 
as he afterwards evinces, the more confiderate of 
the Moderns feem to be fufficiently fenfible. In 
fhort, he makes it appear, that Reafon and Expe- 
rience concur in eftablifhing the Doctrine of elective 
Medicines, whatever becomes of the Foundation on 
which the old phyfical Writers would have built 
it. 

From what he has offered upon this Subject, he 
hopes he may be allowed to recommend this an- 
tique Hypothefis to a more favourable hearing than 
it ufes to meet with, and to the ferious Confideration 
of the Phyficians of the Age, fo juftly fond, ashe 
complaifantly fays, of copying out Truth and Na- 
ture; and that in their giving Cuathartics, and ob- 
ferving their Effeéts on human Bodies, they would 

carefully remark wherein, and how far, fuch Medi- 
cines may really differ from one another. 

Here Dr. Martine ends his medical Effays. The 
Reader will have a View of his Philofophtcal Dif- 
cvurfes in our Hiftory for the en{uing Month, 
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ARTICLE IIL. 
HERE has been lately printed at Paris a 


very beautiful Edition of a Piece, entitled 
only Evemens de GeoGrapuie. It isan O¢ctavo 
of 141 Pages. It confifts of twenty two Chapters. 
In the firft and fecond, the ingenious Author, whom 
fome have fuppofed to be the celebrated Mr. Mau- 
pertuis, has given us a flight Sketch of the Origin 
of Geography: He has exhibited its infant Form, 
and fhewn by what Gradations it made its firft Ap- 
proaches to a State ef Science. In the third Chapter 
he points out thofe Circumftances which gave birth 
to the Opinion of the Earth’s Motion; and enter- 
tains us with a brief Explication of the Syftem of 
the World. The fourth Chapter contains a little 
Hiftory of the Attempts that have been made to 
determine the Earth’s Magnitude. In the fifth he 
difcourfes of thofe Phoenomena which induced the 
Philofophers to doubt of its exaét Sphericity: And 
in the fixth he infifts upon another Phoenomenon, 
which feems to prove it to be rather of a fpheroidal 
Figure. The feventh and eight Chapters are a fuc- 
cinét Account of the Methods that have been effayed 
by the French Vertuofi for determining this Matter. 
The ninth is a Definition of a Degree of the Me- 
ridian. The tenth and eleventh comprife the Rules 
for meafuring an Arc of the Meridian. The twelfth 
fpecifies the Operations of Mefl. Picard, Caffini, 
and du Nord tor this Purpofe; and {ets forth the 
Advantages of Mr. Caffini’s Method above that of 
Mr. Picard. The thirteenth Chapter is a Refolution 
of this Queftion, Why is the Decreafe of the Degrees 
of the Meridian, as they approach towards the Poles, 


an Indication of the Earth’s Figure being that of 


an Ellipfis, whofe longeft Axis paffes thro’ the Poles ; 
and, on the contrary, the Degrees becoming larger 
as 
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as we draw near the Poles, a Proof of its Shape being 
thatofan oblate Spheroid? The fourteenth, fitreenth, 
fixteenth and feventeenth Chapters contain the Objecti- 
ons that may be made to theMethods that have been ef- 
fayed for afcertaining the true Quantity of the Degrees 
of the Meridian, with their Retutation, In the eigh- 
teenth the Author reprefents the Importance of being 
acquainted with the Dimeniions and Figure of the 
terraqueous Globe. In the nineteenth he has fet 
down M. Caffini’s, and M. Maupertuis’s Sentiments 
upon thefe Heads. In the twentieth he adduces 
another Inftance of the Benefit of this Knowledge. 
In the twenty-firft he gives us an Idea of a Table 
of Latitude and Longitude, which he has annexed 
to this Treatife; and fpeaks of the Hazards to 
which Mariners are continually expofed, thro’ the 
Uncertainty of thofe Things. The laft Chapter is 
an Explication of the aforefaid Table. 

It is obvious at the very firft Glimpfe, that this 
Work bears no Refemblance to any thing in our 
Language under a like Title. Al} our Elements of 
Geography are quite different Things, and much 
better adapted to initiate us in that Science. How- 
ever, the Accounts we have here of the Attempts 
that have been made for meafuring and determining 
the Figure of the Earth, are Curiofities, which, 
if they are not wanting in our Introductions, are, 
certainly, not to be found there, and render this 
Performance, which would otherwile be trifling, 
of fome Value. I fhall fec down a Part of what 
our Author has delivered relating to them. 

‘© We find the Names of Ariffutle, Eratofthenes, 
‘sand Poffidonius, celebrated in Antiquity for their 
‘¢ Attempts to meafure the Earth. The Compu- 
“ tations they have left us differ very widely. But 
«¢ that Difference may be owing, in fome meafure, 
© co our Uncertainty, with regard to the true Quan- 
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tity of the Stadia and Miles by which they 
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reckoned, 

«s So lately as the Middle of the laft Century, 
(notwithftanding the great Abilities of thofe two 
eminent Mathematicians) Suellius and Riccioli, 
who employed themfelves on the fame Project, 
differed no lefs than 7550 Toifes in their 
Meafures of a Degree, which makes their Com- 
putations to vary fomewhat more than one eighth 
in the Earth’s Circumference. 

<¢ In this State of Uncertainty was the World as 
to this Point, when Lewis XIV ordered M. 
Picard to ule his utmoft Endeavours to afcertatn 
it. This excellent Surveyor executed his Com- 
miffion with fuch a Care and Fxactnefs, as fee med 
to have put the Matter out of all Queflion, and 
to have fixed the Dimenfions of the Farth for 
ever, But the learned, who had great Expeéta- 
tions from his Endeavours, foon found themlelvcs 
deceived in their Hope. Some Experiments, 
which fhortly fucceeded M. Picard’s Oblerva- 
tions, whereby the Weight of Bodies was found 
to vary in different Climates, created new Doubts 
as to the Earth’s Figure: For if it was dubious 
whether or no that was perfectly globular, there 
could be no Affurance of its true Dimenfions ;_be- 
caufe in Cafe it were not, the Degrees of the Meri- 
dian would by no means be equal, as M. Picard 
had fuppofed them. | 

¢ The Affair which brought the Philofophers 
into this Embarraffinent was thus occafioned. 
M. Richer going to Cayenne, in the Year 1672, 
to make fome aftronomical Obfervations, found 
his pendulum Clock. which was regulated at 
Paris by the Sun’s mean Afvtion, when he had 
tranfported it to thts Ifland, which is but about 
five Degrees from the Equator, to lole no lefs 
than 2m. 28f. every Day. This Phoenomenon, 
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when it came to be known in France, was confider- 
ed as the moft important of any that had yet hap- 
pened, and engaged the Attention and Inquiries of 
all the Philofophers and Mathematicians. 
*¢ It was obvious from this Incident, that Gravity 
was lefs at Cayenne than at Paris. When the 
Pendulum,whichregulates aClock, isimpell’d from 
its vertical Situation, the Force by which it is re- 
duced thereto is Gravity, and the Celerity with 
which it returns to a Perpendicular, is in Propor- 
tion to that ; fo that it is quicker or flower in its 
Defcent, as that is greater or leffer. The Hand 
of a Clock, in paffing through the Seconds on 
the Dial-plate, always keeps pace with the Of- 
cillations of the Pendulum , {0 that if the Hand 
defcribes fewer Seconds within the fpace of a natu- 
ral Day, the Pexdu'am, it is plain, employs a long- 
er time in returning from its Afcent to the Verti- 
cal, and the Force with which it defcends, or its 
Gravity, is by fo much the lefs. [t ts true, that 
in hot Countries the Rod of the Pendulum, as is 
the cafe with all other metallic Rods, lengthens, 
and this Lengthning caufes a Retardation of itsVi- 
brations ; 2 longer Pendulum, ceteris paribus, vi- 
brates Mower than a fhorter. But this Extenfion 
may be pretty exactly determined, and confe- 
quently fo may the Retardation of the Pendu- 
lum’s Motion thereby ; and how great foever the 
Heats of Cayenne might be, the Retardation ob- 
ferved was too confiderable to be attributed wholly 
to that Caufe. There was therefore no Roomto 
doubt of the Gravity of the Pendulum being lefs 
in that Ifland than at Paris. 
<¢ But it willbe afked what was the Caufe of that 
Diminution of its Weight? It may be anfwered, Eve- 
ry Body revolving about aCenter endeavours to re- 
cede from that Center. It is this Effort which ftretch. 
esthe String ofaSling, when we whirl it about with 
aStone, and which breaks it, if we revolve it 
D 4 *© tQ9 
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«¢ too violently. This Endeavour to fly offfrom the 
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Center,is what we call the centrifugal Force: and 
this, inisodies whofe Revolutions are performed in 
equal Times, is always in Proportion to the Cir- 
cles they defcribe. 
‘© The Earth making a Revolution upon its 
Axis in about four and twenty Hours, every 
Thing upon its Surface, and all the Parts of 
Matter, of which it is compofed, defcribe fo 
many Circles ; ; all participating of this centrifu- 
gal Force, more or lefs, according to the Cir- 
cles they defcribe. This "Force vanifhes at the 
Poles, and is ftrongeft of all atthe Equatorial Cir. 
cle: As that is the greateft which any Point upon 
the Earth’s Circumference can defcribe. The 
whole Effect of the centrifugal Force is to make 
revolving Bodies recede from the Center of their 
Motion ; and Part of this Force is quite con- 
trary to Gravity, which in all Places caufes Bo- 
dies to fall or prefs nearly towards the Farth’s 
Center. That Part of the centtifugal Force 
which fubftracts from Gravity, is fo much the 
greater, as it is nearer the Equator ; and that for 
thefe two Reafons: Firft, becaufe the Circles 
which Bodies defcribe there, are largeft: Second- 
ly, becaufe the nearer we approach. to the Equa- 
tor, the Direction of that Force is the more di- 
reétly oppofite to that of Gravity. 
‘s The centrifugal Force then in every Place di- 
minifhes that of Gravity,and fo much the more as 
that Place is nearer the Equator ; and the Gra- 
vity of Bodies, thus abated, fhould appear lefs 
at the Equator, "than near the Poles, and leffer in 
Places near the Equator, than in thofe which are 
further off it. And this is exactly what was ob- 
ferved by the Pendulum that was carried from 
Paris to Cayenne. 
s¢ Sir Lfaac Newton and M. Huygens attempted 
to inveltigate this Diminution of Gravity by the 
“a centrifuga a! 
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‘© centrifugal Force ;and they found it to be, atthe 
“¢ Equator, a 289th Part. 
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‘¢ Confidering afterwards, that the Waters of 
the Ocean are in gguilibrio throughout the 
Earth, and conceiving the Earth as formed of an 
homogeneous and fluid Subftance, or at leaft 
thac it was originally in that State, they endea- 
voured to determine theFigure it muft have taken, 
according to the Laws of Hydroflaticks, fuppo- 
fing that its primitive Condition. 

«© Now in order to the Repofe of this fluid Mafs, 
and to keep the Waters of it fram inclining to one 
fide or to the other, it is neceffary that the 
Weight of a Column thereof, imagined to reach 
from the Center to the Equator, be equal to the 
Weight of another, reaching from the Center to the 
Pole; fo that thefe two Columns, which we may 
fancy inclofed in Tubes communicating at the 
Farth’s Center, may counterballance each other, 
and remain in eguilibrio. But the Column reaching 
to the Equator, being of a Matter which the 
centrifugal Force will render lighter than the 
Matter in the Tube which paffes to the Pole, the 
Column leading to the Equator muft become lon- 
ger than that reaching to the Pole; which confe- 
quently muft flatten the Earth on the polar fide. 
«© Kach of thefe illuftrious Mathematicians making 
his Calculation upon this Footing, they concurred 
as to the Flatnefs of the Earth at the Poles; but 


‘ at the fame time they differ’d as to the Degree of 


it. This Dicerence proceeded from the Theories 


* which they refpe€tively followed, in relation to 


Gravity ; for there was no Difpute between them 
with reference to the centrifugal Force. M. Huy- 
geus fuppofed, that, excepting the Alteration 
which the centrifugal Force might caufe in the 
Gravitation of Bodies, Gravity was the fame in 
all Parts of the Earth, whether here or there, on 
the Surface or the In-fide of it. In confequence of 
this Hypothefis, he reckoned the Diameter of the 
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¢¢ Equator to furpafs the Earth’s Axis, by a 578th 
s¢ Part of its Length. 

“¢ Sir J/aac Newton attributing the Gravitation of 
«© Bodies towards the Earth, to the mutual Actraéti- 
“ on of all the Parts of the Matter whereof the 
«© Farth confifts, and that m the inverfe Ratio of 
“ the Squares of their Diftance, confidered Gravity 
© as differing in divers Parts of the Earth. If the 
« Figure of the Earth depended on Gravity, Gravity 
¢< itfelf depended alfo onthe Earth’s Figure ; and the 
«< Farth being once flatten’d by theCentrifugal Force, 
«+ tharAlteration of Figure alone muft render Gravity 
¢¢ Jefsat the Equator than atthe Poles, independent of 
«¢ the centrifugal Force. Sir //aac’s Calculation was 
«¢ built upon this fubtile Principle, and he found, 
«¢ rhat, according thereunto, the Diameter of the 
« Equator ought to furpafs the Earth’s Axis, a 
¢¢ 230th Part only. 

«© A Phoenomenon which feemed to confirm the 
<¢ general Theory of thefe great Men, was that 
«© which I am now going to mention, It had been 
«¢ difcovered by the Motion of certain Spots on Fu- 
¢¢ piter’s Surface, thatthis Planet performs a Revo- 
¢¢ Jution upon its Axis in ten Hours. A Rotation, 
‘© fo much fwifter than that of our Globe, muft 
<< imprefs onevery Part of his Body a prodigious 
“¢ centrifugal Force, which, agreeable to the Notion 
* of thefe Gentlemen, fhould flatten its Shape con- 
«< fiderably. And in Fact it was vifible, in the 
‘© meafuring of his Diameters, that the Poles were 
* not a little deprefied. 

“© Sir Uaac’sand M. Huyzens’s Reafonings upon 
«© this Point, involved the Virtuofi in great Per- 
“¢ plexity, with Relation to the Earth’s Figure. 
¢¢ Both the one and the other of them made itto be 
© that of an oblate Spheroid, but they difagreed, 
“© as we have feen, in their Proportions. How- 
** ever, M. Picard’s Computation could now be de- 
“* pended upon no further, than with Relation to that 
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particular Degree which he had meafured: And 
what he.had done, with Reference to this Matter, 
was no further regarded. 

“¢ France, to whom the World was indebted for 
the exacteft Meafurement of theGlobe, that (it muft 
we owned) had till then been taken, was de- 
termined to bring this noble and moft ufeful 
Work to Perfection. With this View M. a 
fini was charged with the Undertaking, and t 
‘Expence of the-whole Apparatus, &Fc.. was de- 
frayed out of the Royal Treafury. 

‘© The Experiments on Gravity, which had been 
found lefs at the Equator than towards the Poles, 
made it be thought, that the Earth, inftead of being 
exactly fpherical, was fomewhat flatted at the 
Poles, after the Fafhion of an Orange; butM.Ca//- 
ni’s Oblervations gave it a quite contrary Figure, 
viz. that of an oblong Spheroid, in the manner 
of a Citron. M. Caffini’s Operations were re- 
peated at different Times, in different Places, with 
different Inftruments, and by different Methods, 
during a Courfe of thirty-fix Years; and the re- 
fult of fix of them, executed in the Years 1701, 
1713, 1718, 1733, 1734, and 1736, was al- 
ways in Confirmation of the Earth’s being pro- 
truded atthe Poles, as he afferted it to be. 

‘¢ The Mathematicians were greatly furpris'd < 
this Conclufion. However, they could not ee 
thinking, that fuch repeated and accurate Menfu- 
rations carried a ftronger Conviction along 
with them, than all the Reafonings of H/uygens 
and Newton ; which, founded only ona Theory, 
{till left fome doubt whether all the neceffary Cir- 
cumftances of the Cafe had been taken into it. — 
“¢ In 1718, M. Cafini publifhel a Treatife cz 
the M. wgnitude and Figure of the Larth, 
wherein, after a Detail of all his Proceedings in 
this erand Affair, he not only peremptorily 


é concludes the Earth’s Elongation at the Poles, 
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“ but precifely determines the Degree of it, and 
all the Dimenfions of its Figure according to that 
«s Hypothefis: He makes this to be an Ellip- 
“< foid, extended at the Poles, the Axis of which 
ts he will have to be 6579368 Toi/es, and the 
s¢ equatorial Diameter 6510796; and the firft De- 
¢< gree of the Meridian, North of Paris, which 
cs M. Picard had computed at 57060 Toifes, con- 
é fifts, according to his Calculation, of no more 
than 56975. The moft curious and valuable 
thing in that Work is a Table, expreffing the 
Quantity of every Degree of the Meridian, and 
of every Degree of Latitude ; the Numbers of 
¢< which Table were wonderfully confirmed by the 
« future Obfervations of M. Caffiini, in the Years 
“ 1733, 1734, and 1736. 
«© Thefe Meafures were found fo contrary to the 
Figure which the Laws of Hydroftatics feemed 
<< to warrant our attributing to the Earth, and the 
‘ Decifion of this Queftion appearing very im- 
portant, his moft Chriftian Majefty Lewis XV. 
in the Year 1736, gave Orders that two Compa- 
“¢ nies of the beft Mathematicians fhould be fent 
«s abroad, one to the Equator, the other to the 
polar Circle ; and in thofe very diftant Climates 
“© to make their feveral Obfervations ; which, if 
performed with due Exactnefs, might be more 
‘ decifive than thofe that had been made by M., 
“© Caffini, in France only. 

‘< We have not yet had any full Information of 
«* the Gentlemen’sExperiments who were difpatched 
“ foutherly on this important Errand: But thoie 
«© which were made in the Neighbourhood of the 
*¢ northern Pole have been publifhed to the World,* 
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* In a Treatife intituled, The Figure of the Earth determined 


from Objervations made by Order of the French King at the polar 


C:rcie, &ce An Account of which curious Piece 1s inferted in 
the Hiftory of the Works of the Learned for October, 1733. Page 
226; €S<. 
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cs and are dire&tly contrary to what M. Ca/ini has 
«¢ afferted, proving the Earth to be an oblate Sphe- 
<¢ roid. M. de Maupertuis and his illuftrious 
«© Companions found a Degree of the Meridian, 
«¢ where it cuts the polar Circle, to be equal to 
“© 57438 Toifes; that is to fay, about 1000 Toifes 
ss more than it fhould be, according to M. Cafim’s 
‘¢ Table. 

In the thirteenth Chapter of thefe Elements our 
Author has fhewn, on what Grounds we conclude the 
Elongation of the Earth at the Poles, from the De- 
grees growing leffer in proportion to their Proxi- 
mity thereunto; and, on the contrary, infer the 
Depreffion of thofe Parts, from the Degrees being 
longer there than towards the Equator: A Subjeét 
on which, as he obferves, ieveral very ingenious 
People have been deceived. 

‘¢ If the Earth, fays he, were perfectly fpheri- 
‘¢ cal, fo that the Meridians were exact Circles, it 
‘¢ is plain that all the Degrees of the Meridian would 
“ be equal: for all the Degrees of a Circle are fo, 
All the Lines vertical thereto would meet in a 
** Point; which Point would be at once the 
“ Centre of the Meridian and of the Earth, 
“© On the other hand, if the Earth is not ipherical, 
*¢ but of fuch a Form, that its Meridian be an EI- 
‘* lipfis; imagine vertical Lines drawn to the Cir- 
‘* cumference of this E]lipfis, fo as to be continued 
¢ through it, inwardly, in fuch manner, as that each 
Vertical makes with that next to it an Angle 
of one Degree: It is evident thefe Lines will not 
‘¢ concentrate, and that the Arcs of the Meridian 
intercepted between different Pairs of them will 
‘© not be of an equal Length. For there where the 
“Meridian is moft curvated (which ts at the Extre- 
«¢ mity of the longeft Axis of the FE llipfis) the Poine 
‘© of Concourfe, where the two Verticals on each 
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© Side of it, being protracted within the Earth’s 
«< Surface, will meet, will be neareft to that Sur- 
“ face; and that Part of the Meridian which is inter- 
‘¢ cepted between the faid Verticals will be lefs than 
«« that between the Verticals at the Extremity of the 
«¢ fhorter Axis of the Oval, where the Meridian is 
« Jefs curved. 

«¢ Now we may confider the Earth’s Meridian, and 
«¢ any Curve that it can be fuppofed to be, as made 
‘¢ up of little Arcs of a Circle, each of one Degree, 
«© whofe Center are in the Points of Concourfe of 
« the bounding Verticals, and whofe Radi are 
«¢ thofe Portions of the Verticals that are terminated 
«¢ by the faid Points at one End, and the Earth’s 
«© Surface at the other. It is then evident, that 
“© where the Radii of thefe Circles are fhorteft, the 
«¢ Degrees of the faid Circles, which are the fame 
«© as the Degrees of the Meridian, are likewife 
«¢ fhorteft ; and where the Radii of the Circles are 
“¢ Jongeft, the Degrees of thofe Circles, and of the 
«© Meridian, are longeft. 

“ Hereby we fee that it is at the two Ends of 
« the Ellipfis that the Centres of the Circles, which 
«¢ are the fame with the Points of Concourfe of the 
s¢ Verticals, are at the leaft Diftance below the 
«© Surface of the Earth; that it is there where the 
¢¢ Radii of the Circles are fhorteft, and where the 
«¢ Degrees, ever proportional to the Radi, are 
« f{malleft: That, on the contrary, at the Middle 
“© of the Oval, at equal Diftances trom the Ex- 
«¢ tremes, the Radii of the Circles are longeft, and 
“© fo are the Degrees of them alfo. 

«¢ If therefore the Degrees of the Meridian go on 
‘© decreafing from the Equator to the Poles, the 
«¢ Extremes of the Ova! are at the Poles, and the 
‘© Earth is an Ellipfis, whofe longeft Diameter 
«< paffes through’them ; if, contrarily, the Degrees 
‘6 of 
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‘© of the Meridian are greater at the Poles than at 
«¢ the Equator, the Poles make the Middle of the 
«© Oval, and the Earth is an oblate Spheroid. 

There are many other Particulars handled in this 
little Book, the Recital of which would be pleafing 
to every ingenious Reader: But to infert half the 
Things of that Nature, would {well this Article 
overmuch. I would however fay a Word or two, 
of the Difference between M. Ca/jini’s and M. Mau- 
pertuiy’s Meafures of the Axis and Equator of the 
Earth: For giving usa clear and eafy Idea of which, 
our Author has conftructed the Tables that have 
been afore mentioned, and which he has annexed 
to thefe Elements. According to thefe Tables, M, 
Cafint makes the Earth’s Axis to be in Length 
6579368 Toifes ; M. de Maupertuis makes it only 
6525600: The Excefs of the former above the lat- 
ter is 53768 Toifes. M. Caffini computes the Dia- 
meter of the Equator at 6510796 Toifes; M. de 
Muaupertuis makes it 6562480; an Excefs above 
Caffint of 51684 Toifes. 

By thefe Numbers, or rather by the Tables of 
which they are the Amount, we fee, as our Author 
fays in the 21ft Chapter, the great Importance it is 
of, for Navigators to be acquainted with the Earth’s 
true Figure: Or, at leaft, of what Confequence it 
is to their Safety, that thofe who are employed in 
drawing of Charts, and giving Direé¢tions for Sail- 
ing, fhould be as well acquainted with this Matter 
as is poffible, 

The Differences which are expreffed in the fourth 
Column of the Tables we are {peaking of, fhew us 
the Errors that will be committed in Sailing, if the 
I’arth be of Cafixi’s Figure, while the Mariner be- 
lieves it to be of Maupertuis’s; or, on the other 
hand, if the Earth be really of M. Maupertuis’s 
Figure, and he fuppofes it to be of M. Caffni’s. 
In fhort, in going towards the Equator, ortowards 

the 
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the Poles, the Miftake, in one Degree of Latitude 
only, will be no lefs than half a League: And how 
great muft this become in a Jong Voyage! 

For Example: A Pilot going from the Equator, 
aims at making or fhunning fome Land, or Shelf, 
or Rock, fituate or lying in the Latitude of 20 
Degrees under the Meridian which he is to fteer ; 
if now he reckons according to the Meafures laid 
down by M. Maupertuis, when they are Caffini’s 
which he ought to follow; when he has failed 406 
Leagues, he will fancy he has overfhot the Place 
he is in queft of, or would avoid ; he will think 
himfelf 27 Miles beyond it, when he is juft upon 
or ready to ftrike againft ic. 

He is expofed to the fame Danger, if he orders 
his Courfe by M. Ca/fni’s Meafures, when it fhould 
be conformable to M. Maupertuis’s. In this Cafe, 
when he has failed 397 Leagues, he will imagine 
he has not reached the Place he aims at by nine 
Leagues, tho’ at the fame time he is upon the very 
Brink of it. — 

While this Point remains unfetrled, the Mariner 
muft neceffarily be fubje€&t to much Danger, and to 
continual Perplexity. Our Author ventures to pro- 
nounce, that it will at laft be fixed. It is the Intereft 
of all Nations that it fhould be fo; and without that 
moft happy I flue, all that France has been fo laudably 
enterprifing with that Intent, will be to no Pur- 
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ARTICLE IV. 


M aT Hu 0; or the Cofmotheoria Puerilis. 4 
Dialogue, &c. Printed for and fold by J. 
Hodges near London-Bridge. 174.0. OGavo. 
The fecond Volume. Pages 395. 


N Account has been already given of the firft 
Volume of this Work, including fix Conte- 
rences,* The whole confifts of ten. The feventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth are comprehended in this 
fecond Volume. 

In the feventh Conference, which is the firft here, 
Matuo and Puiton refume the Difcourfe con- 
cerning the planetary Syftem, which was the Sub« 
ject of their fecond, third, and fourth Converfa- 
tions. And here our Author treats of the com- 
pound Motion of the Satellites round their primary 
Planets, and, with their Primaries, round the Sun. 
He fhews that a Body, in order to its revolving 
about a Centre (which Centre itfelf revolves about 
another Centre) muft be continually urged by four 
different Forces ; two with refpect to each Centre 5 
and that each of thefe Forces is conftantly imprefled 
(or at leaft fucceffively renewed) by an immaterial 
Power, and is not owing to one original Impulfe. 
He next determines the Limit between the Sun and 
any primary Planet, where their attractive Forces 
are equal, In the laft place he makes it appear, 
that a fecondary Planet muft revolve within that 
Limit ; or, that the Orbit of the Secondary muft lie 
between that Limit and its Primary. 


* In the Hiftory for Oxtoher, 1740: The firft Article of 
that Month. 
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In the eighth Conference we are fhewn the Reafon 
why the fecondary Planets might not have revolved 
feparately about the Sun, as the immediate Centre 
of their Motion. We fete the Confeqtences that 


- muft have enfued, if the Diftances of the Satellites 


from their Primaries had been greater or lefs than 
they are. Our Author takes an Occafion here of 
juggefting fome Grounds for our thinking that there 
may be more Bodies in the folar Syftem than we 
have yet difcovered. He then fettles the Proportion 
in which the centripetal Force is increafed or dimi- 
nifhed, as the Planet is nearer to, or more remote 
from the Sun. Ue affigns the Caufes from which 
the Increafe or Dinzinution of the centripetal Force 
proceeds. He evinces how neceflarily it follows, 
from reducing the centripetal and centrifugal Forces 


to an Equilibrium, that the Cubes of the Diftances © 


of the Planets from the Sun muft be as the Squares of 
their periodical Times ; and contrarily, as this 
Proportion holds in Faét, from thence he fhews, 
that the centrifugal, and therefore the centripetal 
Force muft be inverfely as the Squares of the Pla- 
nets Diftances from the Sun. 

In the ninth Conference he reprefents the Confe- 
quences that muft have enfued, it the Moon had 
moved in a Plane croffing the Ecliptic, or Plane of 
the Farth’s Orbit, at right Angles. He proves 
that our Earth is a Moon to its own Satellite, ap- 
pearing to her near fixteen times Jarger than the Sun 
himfelf, and thereby throwing on her a vaft 
Gleam of Light: That fupiter appears to the in- 
nermoft of his Satellites 1600 times larger than the 
Sun does to us; and Saturn more than 1000 times 
Jarger to his neareft Satellites: and that, confe- 
quently, thefe Primaries muft refleét a prodigious 
Splendour on their refpective Moons. ‘This Con- 
fideration our Author improves into a Prefumption 
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of the Planets, both primary and fecondary, being 
inhabited Worlds: feeing Light, in the Nature of 
Things, is relative to yes, or the Senfe of Vifion. 
This Concluficn affords an Argument for the In- 
telligence of the Inhabitants of thefe fuppofed 
Worlds ; and even for their tranfcending the hu- 
man Species in the Perfection of their Faculties, in 
proportion to the greater Opportunities they feem 
to enjoy for Happinefs: as it is obvious a fkilful 
Artift could not defign that which is more noble for 
the Ufe of what is “of an inferior Nature. The 
whole material Univerfe is therefore interred to be 
nade for the Sake of rational Beings. In the next 
place our Author demonttrates, that our Sun, at 
the Diftance of Sirius or Arurus, would appear 
but like one of the fixed Stars, and the folar Pla- 
nets be quite abforb’d by the immenfe intervening 
Space. He then fuggeits, that the great centrifugal 
Force on the two larger Planets, Fupiter and Sa- 
turn, isa mighty Relief to the Inhabitants of them, 
in fulpending a confiderable Part of that otherwife 
unfuflerable Gravitation towards thofe vaft Bodies, 
wherewith they would be affected. He alfo fets 
forth the Wifdom and Goodnefs of the Deity, 
forming thefe prodigious Mafles, on this very Ac- 
count, with lefs Denfiry than the imaller Planets ; 
and he prefcribes an eafy Way of calculating their 
Quantities of Matier and Denfities. 

At the beginning of the tenth (and laft) Confe- 
rence our Author ol sbferves, that as the Weight of 
Bodies onthe Icfier Planets is but fmall, their Rota- 
tion on their Axes is flow, and their centrifugal 
Force but weak. He chen fhews that Heat and 
Light are difpenfed from luminous Bodics, in the Re 
tio of their Surfaces, rather than that of the Quantity 
of their fatter ; agreeable to which Contftitution 
the Sun is but of a moderate Denfity. Heettern 
wards makes it appear that there is noGround for fup- 
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pofing the outermoft and innermoft of the Planets 
uninhabitable by reafon of the Extremities of Heat 
or Cold: Since Heat, as he evinces, 1s not al- 
ways in Proportion to our Vicinity to the Sun ; and 
that Cold requires a pofitive Caufe, or fomething 
more than the mere Abfence of Heat ; and that the 
Extremities of both may be qualified by the Tempera- 
ment of an <Atmofphere: And he proves, that all the 
Planets are turnifhed with that ufeful Appendage. 
He then gives us a Phyfical Explication of Bodies 
deferibing ellrptical Orbits about an attracting Body, 
placed either in the Center of the Ellipfis, or in one 
of its Fock; according as the Law of Attraction is 
duppoted different. Fhefe twoCafes he has accurate- 
ly compared between themfelves;, has made appear 
how eafy and natural the Tranfitions are from. the 
one to the other, and that the Proportion between 
the Squares of the Periodical Fimes, and Cubes of 
the middle Diftances, is ftill obferved when Bodies 
revolve'in Ellipfes. Laitly,. with regard to the Sy- 
item of the Heavens, he proves that the Comets 
revolve by the fame Laws, and obierve the fame 
Proportions as the Planets. 

Our Auther now proceeds to a nobler Subjeét, 
the immaterial Nature. He difcourfes upon the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. He fuggefts that the Soul is 
not alfifted to think and perceive by Organs of a 
dead Subftance 5 but is by thefe rather confined and Ii- 
mited toa particular Manner of Action and Percepti- 
on. Nexthe inquires whether the Deity could cut 
oif rational Beings, for whofe fake the material 
World was created ; the Frame itfelf ftill remain- 
ing. He manifefts the Defire of Exiftence to bethe 
Foundation of all our other Defires, and the Source 
of all great and virtuous Actions. He fhews a hap- 
py Exiftence to be the only Objeét of Defire in the 
Natre of Things ; and thac utter Extinction is no 
‘Object of Defire. At the clole of all, he directly 
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attacks the Atheiffs, whofe Difingenuity he has dil- 
played. Heexpofes a Miftake of thofe who would 
contradiftinguifh Virtue from a Love to ourfelves, 
He proves Arhei/ts could not live together as a Soci- 
ety, on ther own Principles. He detects and con- 
futes the falfe Reafonings of Mr. Bayle in his Apo- 
logy for them, commonly called Mifcellaneous Re- 
flections on a Comet. He fets forth the Folly and 
Fallehood of the 4rhesf’s Account of the Rife of 
Religion. Finally he convinces us, that the Won- 
ders inthe material Creation are defigned for the In- 
ftruction of Beings appointed for an immortal State 
of Exiftence ; and, that the material Creation is the 
inferior and leaft marvellous Part of the Works of 
God. 








ARTICLE V. 


The Jewith Spy: Being a Philfophical, Hifto- 
rical, and Critical Correfpondence, by Let- 
ters which lately paffed between certain Jews 
in Turkey, Italy, France, @c. Printed for 
D. Brown without Temple-Bar, and R. 
Hett at the Bible and Crown 7x the Poultry. 
1740. 5 Vol. 12mo. 


Y Orice has been taken of the firft and fecond 
N Volumes of this Performance. * We will 
now take a flight View of the remaining three. The 
firft of thefe, or che third Volume ofthe Work, is in- 
{cribed to the Rabbies of the Synagogue at dmfler- 
dam. ‘he Dedication, according to the Author’s 


* In the Hifory of the Works of the Learned, for the 
Months of Ocicber and December, 1739 
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Ufual manner, is altogether ironical. It rallies thofe 
Gentlemen’s Ignorance of the Hebrew Language, 
their Mean-fpiritednefs, their Avarice, and their 
Knavery. 

«© They (fays he with refpeé to this laft Quality) 
«s who imagine that a Man cannot bea Few, with- 
“ out being a little knavifh ; and that J/raelites, 
“¢ Ufurers, and Roblers are fynonymous Terms, 

carry the Point too far: For ’usno rafh Judg- 
«¢ ment to pronounce, that there are in the World, 
“¢ perhaps, ten Fe/uits that are humble, ten Ga/cons 

that are modeff, ten Italian Prelates that are Men 
<< of Learning, ten Englifh ones that are good Chri- 
fttans, ten Venetians that are devout, ten Spani- 
ards that are net /uperflitious, and ten Sicilian 
ss Prelates that can read: Why then may there not 
** beten fuch Fews as AARon Monseca, JAcos 
‘s Brito, and Isaac Onts? 

To this Volume the Marquis D’ A’rgeus has pre- 
fixed a general Preface for the whole Work. Thofe 
which are at the Beginning of the feveral Volumes 
are fufficient, he fays, to confute the infipid Criti- 
cifms and childifh Objections of fuch as have pre- 
tended to cenfure him. On the other hand, the 
Approbation with which the Publick has favoured 
him, feems to have made a fuller Anitwer the lefs 
neceffary.—— He has therefore hitherto {corned to 
confute them, and to expofe their Villany to the 
View of Mankind, But there is one Particular where- 
in his Enemies have endeavoured to dilgrace him, 
which he can by no means pafs over: And it isto 
juftify himfelf on one hand from this Scandal ; and 
to feize an Opportunity, on the other, of rendering 
himfelf the more confiderable, by making the World 
fee, that a Perfon of great Eminence in the literary 
State has exprefled an Efteem of him, that he has 
drawn up thefe preliminary Pages. The Injury 
that he fo highlyrefents andwhichhe teri1s Audacioul- 
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nefs,is,thefe Adverfaries accufing himof being expell’d 
the French Army, for being a Debofhee and aLiber- 
tine. To fhew the Falfehood of this Calumny, he 
produces a Certificate of his good Behaviour, during 
his Continuance in the Service; of his quitting it 
with the Confent of the Duke of Richelieu, Colo- 
nel of the Regiment whereof he had 2 Company ; 
and of the Occafion of his Refigning, being his In- 
firmiues, and a Fall that difabled him from per- 
forming his military Duty; and, laftly, of his 
having ever had the Efteem and Friendhhip of all 
his Comrades, This Teftimonial is figned by the 
Hands of eighteen of his Fellow-Officers, 

Having wiped off this Reproach, the Marquis 
in the next Place takes notice of a very dull Rhap- 
fody, as he calls it, againft his Letters, that was 
inferted in the Bibliotheque Germanique. M. de 
Beau/fobre is concerned in that Journal. This Gen- 
tleman, whom our Author ftiles il/ufirious, and 
whofe Merit, hefays (thathe may be at leaft even 
with him in Complaifance) is as much ve/petted as hts 
vaft Fund of Knowledge and Learning is admired 
by all Europe, did him the Favour to fend him a 
Letter, affuring him that this Piece was foifted into 
the Bibliotheque without his Knowledge.—That he 
was very much furprifed and mortified to find it 
there.—And that if he had any Obfervations to 
make upon his Works, he would communicate them 
to himfelf, to make what ufe of them he thought 
fir, ¢¢ Thefe,” adds M. de Beaufobre, ‘‘ are the 
*¢ Regards juftly due to an Author, who, like you, 
‘ has Wit at will, andto whom the Publick is ob- 
‘* liged for Compofitions that are perfectly enter- 
‘ taining and inftructive. Continue, Sir, to merit 
‘ the Efteem of Men of Honour, that have aright 
‘ Notion of Truth and Elegance. You have ac 
* quired all mine, &?¢. 
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M. de Argens is fo tranfported with the Honour 
of this Epiftle, that he can hardly find Words to 
exprefs his Gratitude. He is vaftly obliged to the 
Underftrapper who caufed that Piece to be inferted 
in the Bibliotheque Germanique,—fince it procures 
himwhat he fhould have thought nothing too dear to 
purchafe! Having for a long Time confidered M. 
de Beaufobre, as a Man of the moft capacious and 
folid Genius in Europe, he always thought his Efteem 
of infinite Value; but perhaps he fhould never have 
known the Extent of his Complaifance for his weak 
Talents, had it not been for the Malice of his Ad- 
verfaries——If Boileau fet fuch a Price upon the 
Letter which M. 4rnaud wrote to him, that he was 
willing to have it engraved upon his Tomb, what 
Pleafure ought he not to feel in that of M. Beau/o- 
bre, a Divine as great as Arnaud, a Critic as learn- 
ed as Bayle, and an Hiftorian as fincere and correct 
as Zhuanus ! In fhort, one fingle Talent of his is 
enough co formagreat Man. He would fain know, 
he fays, what Mortal could be infenfible of the Ap- 
probation of a Perfonage fo illuftrious and fo re- 
{pected, not only in the Republick of Letters, but 
by ali Men of Worth and Judgment. And he 
wifhes all the Novices of Parnaffus may write more 
Rhapfodies againft him, than Pradon and Bonecorfe 
ever wrote again{t Boileau, provided the Uneafinefs 
they may give him for a little while is repaired by 
a never-dying Fame! Hereafter he fhould think 
himfelf unworthy of the Flonour which he has re- 
ceived, if he gave the leaft Heed to People fo fool- 
ifh and ridiculous. | 

In this Clafs he places the Journaliits de Trevoux y 
on whom he has beftowed a moft wretched Charac- 
ter. It feems thefe Fefwits have had the Impudence, 
2s he calls it, to accufe him of Dei/ms; “ becaufe, 
(if we may depend upon his Word) ‘‘while he was 
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‘¢ expofing certain Frauds of the Friers to ridicule, 
ce he likewife paffed a Joke upon their own”, —— 
But if thefe and other Bigots, who have left no 
Stone unturned to incenfe the whole World againft 
him, did, he fays, but know how he laugh at and 
defpifes their feeble Malice, they would ceafe their 
vain Clamour. Being a Philofopher much more 
by Conftitution than by Study, nothing can give 
him any Uneafinefs, but the fecret Stings of Confci- 
ence. *‘* Now there isno Principle, no Maxim in 
“ the Fewi/h Letters, but what he is firmly per- 
¢ fuaded is very agreeable to the Rules of Honour 
¢ and Probity, and becoming an honeft and virtu- 
¢ ous Subjeét. That Submiffion which is due to 
«« the Powers that God has fet over us, appears al- 
‘© moft in every Page, and the Refpect for the very 
« Perfons of Soveraigns is ftrenuoufly inforced. 
¢ And all the moral Qualities are therein difplayed 
«¢ in their full Luftre”. 

And as the Invectives of Bigots make no Im- 
preffion upon him, fo, as he further acquaints us, 
they have had fo little Influence upon Perfons of 
Honour and Rank, that feveral Monarchs have fent 
to affure him of their Protection, if he had a mind 
to retire into their Dominions. — 

But notwithftanding thefe accumulated Honours, 
and the kind Reception this Work has met with from 
the Publick, our Author is far from thinking it fault- 
Jefs. If there be any thing in it, he fays, more 
commendable than other, and which diftinguifhes it 
from moft of the modern Performances, ’tis the bold 
Appearance that Truth makes in it. ** He has not 
«© been afraid to declare his Sentiments bluntly of 
‘all the Abufes which he thought deftructive of 
‘ Society : He has not only condemned Superttition, 
¢ Fanaticifm, Hypocrify, and Knavery-; but has 
¢¢ taken off the Mafk from fuch as craftily make 
thofe Vices their Tools to attain to their own 

| “¢ Ends, 
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‘© Ends, and who facrifice the Welfare and Hap- 
*¢ pinefs of the Public to their private Interefts. 

The laft Paragraph of this Preface is an Apology 
for a Paffage in the Dedication of the fecond Vo- 
lume of the Fewi/b Letters, which gave fome Difguft 
to the celebrated Baron de Poinitz, by taking notice of 
his having, been an 44bé. Our Author thought that 
Gentleman would have taken it only as a Joke, but 
he found the contrary; and as he has al] due Refpeéct 
for the Birth and Merit of the Baron, he very gladly 
makes this public Acknowledgment, that no body 
is more convinced than himfelf how worthy he is of 
the Efteem of all Men of Honour. He acknow.- 
ledges, that he has the moft particular Obligations to 
M. Polnitz; and he affures us, there was not a Perfon 
of Quality at Rome but what was very fond of him, 
(as he himfelf was a Witnefs of while he was in 
that City) and the Pope alfo gave him an Apart- 
ment in his Palace, and, it is fuppofed, often con- 
verfed with him. 

It would take up too much Room to draw up a 
Summary of the Contents of the feveral Letters in- 
cluded in this Volume ; [ will therefore only men- 
tion the Subje€ts treated of therein, intermixing a 
few Paffages that may be deferving of a particular 
Obfervation. 

In the firft Letter of this Volume we have feveral 
Things relating to the Coptes, the ancient Inhabi- 
tants of Egypt : Their prefent Poverty, the Em- 
ployment they ufually follow, their Religion and 
Bigotry. What is faid of thefe defpicable Wretches 
ferves to introduce a fevere Satire on the Roman 
Catholics, and, indeed, all others, who are guilty of 
exclaiming at the Prejudices and Perverfenefs of 
tHofe that differ from them, while they are no lefs 
enflaved by their own Prepoffeffions, and adhere 
2s blindly and obftinately to the Cuftoms and Dic- 
tates of their Anceftors, 

‘The 
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The Beginning of the next Letter is a fort of 
Contraft to what is faid in the foregoing about the 
Coptes. For here our Author fpeaks of the Ance- 
{tors of thefe ignorant Wretches, as the firft who 
knew and cultivated the Arts and Sciences: This 
occafions fome things to be faid of the Egyptian 
Pyramids, and afterwards to enlarge on the Notions 
of the divine Nature that were held by the Pagan 
Philofophers. In the Sequel of this Letter that fa- 
mous Queftion is decided, Whether the Idea of a 
Supreme Being is innate ? 

The third Letter is moftly on Subjects of Gallan- 
try. At the End our Author inquires, whether a 
Man of Learning, and one that ftudies the Sciences, 
ought to marry: He feems inclined to the nega- 
tive. 

- The fourth Epiftle has a Reference to the uni- 
verfal Paffion, or Love of Fame; which is here 
proved to be the great Incentive to the Study of 
Literature, notwithftanding the common Pretences 
of a difinterefted Love of Truth, a Thirft after 
Wifdom, and the like. ‘* When I fee (fays our 
‘© Marquis, in the Perfon of Aaron Monfeca) in 
*¢ the feveral Countries through which I travel, a 
‘© Number of happy People, yet ignorant, and al- 
*« moft reduced to the Inftinét of Beafts, 1 confider 
‘© the Care and Pains which Men of Letters take 
‘to put themfelves in a Way of tranfmicting their 
‘© Names to Pofterity. What Hardfhips, what 
“© Mortifications, do not moft of them fuffer ! 
«© There muft be fomething very cogent in the 
‘© Defire of penetrating through the dark Night of 
Ages, for a Man to be fo ready to facrifice the 
*« moft precious Seafon of Life to that View, and 
‘> the only Time too in which Life can be 
*¢ truly enjoyed. —— Reckoning from the Age of 
‘« 16 to that of 60, the State of MAN is properly 
“‘ no more than 45 Years; and this Term, 1o 
“¢ fhort, 
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fhort, fo valuable, is employed by Men of 
Learning in painful and often difagreeable Occu- 
pations, which afford them no other Comfort, 
than the Hopes of having their Memory tranf- 
mitted to Pofterity. 
«© JT own that the Sciences, when we have once 
{tripped them of the Difficulties that attend them, 
have fomething in them that is fatisfactory ; and 
that a Geometrician, and a natural Philofopher, 
after having taken infinite Pains for a Courfe of 
20 Years, think themfelves wel] rewarded by the 
Difcovery of fome Truths till then unknown. 
But if they would dive into their own Hearts, 
they would perceive, that the Hopes of immor- 
talizing their Names are a much ftronger In- 
centive to them to be affiduous in the Search of 
thofe new Truths, than the mere Pleafure of ex- 
tricating them from the Chaos in which they were 
buried. If they were well affured that no body 
but themfelves could difcover them, and that 
they fhould never be allowed to divulge them, I 
very much queftion, whether they would be 
willing to purchafe the Knowledge of them, by 
the continued Toil and Labour of fo many 
Years together. ——’ Tis certain, that were it not 
for Glory and Vanity, Ignorance would extend 
its Empire over all Mankind. *Twas to the 
Defire of being diftinguifhed from the Vulgar, 
of excelling their Fellow-creatures, and of in- 
fpiring them with Admiration, that Antiquiry 
owed the Ariffotles, the Platos, the Sophocies’s, 
the Euripides’s, and the Demojthenes’s : And to 
the fame Defire do the Moderns owe the illu- 
ftrious Men that have performed fuch fine and 
noble Works in thefe latter Days, If all the 
learned Men, of the feveral Kinds, had nothing 
in View but to ftudy the moral Virtues, and to 
perfect them/felves in Wifdom, they would have 
*¢ confined 
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confined their Application to the Knowledge of 
themfelves. They would not have ftudied to 
meafure the Heavens, to follow the Planets in 
their Courle, to examine the various Productions 
of Nature, to anatomize them, and to extend 
their Searches to fuch a Nicety, as to difcover 
the Weight of the Air. 4// rhis, they would 
have faid, does not anfwer our Defign. What is 
the End we have in View? is to find the 
Means of being happy ourfelves, and of promoting 
the Happine/s of other Men. Let us therefore 
filudy whatever may ferve to render us virtuous, 
and let us communicate our wifeft Reflections to 
our Countrymen. That Paffion fo common to 
the Learned, of praifing that Science only to 
which they apply, is it not an evident Proof, that 
Vanity, the Defire of Glory, and Ambition, 
have more Share in the Pains they take, than 
the Love of Wifdom? If they only toiled for 
the Inftruétion of Mankind, either they would 
folely apply themfelves to Things abfolutely ufe- 
ful, or when they cultivated thole of more Curio- 
fity than Profit, they would praife all Sciences 





‘ alike, and not give the Preference to that in 


which they think they excell. But, as they have 
a Notion, that the E:iteem paid to it, has an In- 
fluence upon that which they hope to acquire ; 
Self-love unites their Incerefts with the Intereft 
of that: For the Philofopher thinks, that the 
more Philofophy is refpected, his Perfon will be 
the more in Efteem. The Hiftorian, the Poet, 
the Rhetorician, have the fame Idea; and they 
contend which fhall be moift emphatical in the 
Commendation of Hiftory, Poetry, and Rhe- 
toric, 

The fifth Epiftle is taken up with a remarkable 


Inftance of Religious Dox Quixotifim. 
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The fixth is partly on the Uncertainty of Phyfic, 
and the Frauds of Phylficians: But what is faid upon 
thefe Heads leads the way to fome good Reflections 
on the Advantages of Exercile, public Games, and 
military Paftimes. « If we inquire, fays our Au- 
«¢ thor, into the Orrzin of the Games and Pomps 
“ of ancient Greece, we fhall foon perceive that 
«< they were as much owing to State Policy, as to 
“ the Spirit of Religion, and the Love of Shew. — 
“© The Pleafures of thofe Feafts, to which all the 
«© People of Greece flocked, cemented their Affec- 
“‘ tions, ftifled Quarrels, and drowned Hatred and 
‘© Divifion ; and they excited Emulation without 
« ftirring up Envy. Thefe Recreations ferved as 
«¢ a School, in which the Body was accuftomed be- 
“© times to military fatigues. Running, Wreitling, 
‘© and the Ufe of the Ceft us, did in fome meafure 
“© refembie military Exerciies; and in a Time ot 
<¢ Peace every Grecian lerved his Apprenticcfhip to 
te War. 

As our Author, in many of thefe Letters, runs 
from one Subject to another, which makes an agree- 
able Variety, fo at the Clofe of this sre amect with 2 
very good political Reflection. “ How happy 
(ays he) * would it be for Subjetts, if Sovereigns 
‘ rewarded only thote of fuperior Merit! How 
many Penfions would be fupprefled, and return 
« into their Treafury! What Opportunities would 
“¢ they not have co cafe their Subjects, and to leffen 
“¢ their Taxes! Flow many Women, Lawyers, 
«* and Courticrs, would leave off thofe extravagant 
*¢ Expences, which a Widow, the pena: and 
‘6 the Peafane t, are ¢ mmonly obliged to pay 

The feventh cae is a philofophical D iferta 
tion on the Uncertainty of that Part of Phyfics 
waich relates to Space and the Divifibility of Matter. 
Our Author fets bsfore us the different Opinions of 
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the Epicureans and Peripatetics among the Ancients, 
and the Gaffendifts and Cartefians among the Mo- 
derns, with reference to thefe Points. 

The eighth Letter comprifes an Account of the 
Sect of the Myftics in France, with its feveral 
Sub-divifions and different Orders, its principal Pa- 
trons, Dottrines, and chief Writers; with the Ti- 
tles of fome Books, ludicroufly pretended to con- 
tain their Tenets. 

The ninth Epiftle is a kind of Panegyric on the 
Alcoran, as containing excellent Things, tull of Piety, 
and fuch as have a Tendency to give the Mind a 
great Idea of the Power of God. Our Author cites 
feveral Paffages of it, in confirmation of this Enco- 
mium, He then fays, The moral Precepts diffufed 
through it are beautiful, edifying, and fuitable to 
the Sublimity of the Notions which it gives of the 


Divinity. In the laft place, he makes a fort of. 


Comparifon between this Book and the Talmud of 
the Rabbies, which, he fays, is a hundred times 
more ridiculous. Nay, he gives it the Preference to 
the Writings of the Popifh Divines. ‘ The Gene- 
‘« rality who blame this Book have never read it, and 
‘“¢ perhaps, if they knew it better, they would give 
“¢ jta different Character. —— The Fewi/h Rabbies 
« exclaim againft certain fabulous Stories that are in 
*« it. They laugh at the Weaknefs of the Zurks to 
«¢ credit fuch Chimeras: But (he notes ) Mahomet 
«* never faid fuch impertinent things as the Rabbi 
*¢ Abrzham, who imagined that the Sazyrs or Fauns 
‘¢ were real Creatures, tho’ imperfect, becaufe Gop 
“© was overtaken by the Eve of the Sabbath before 
“¢ he could give them the finifhing Stroke ; and that 
“© thofe Monfters, becaufe of the Sacrednefs of the 
“€ Day, retired to the Mountains and Forefts to con- 
ceal themfelves, from whence they returned after- 
‘¢ wards to torment Mankind. * 
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The next Letter is an Apology for Mahometani/m. 
Our Author blames the Ci, i/ffians for partially form- 
ing a Judgment of the Mahometan Religion, by 
the odious and fabulous Accounts that are daily pub- 
lifhed by ignorant Travellers and Monks, who 
watch all Opportunities to decry every thing that is 
not agreeable to their Opinion. It is, he remarks, 
upon the Credit of the Fables vented by fome 
Grecks, that divers Chriftian Writers have reported 
the abfurdeft Falfities of the great Prophet. There 
is nothing, he adds, fo impertinent, and more con- 
trary to the Truth of Hiftory, than the Idea which 
Morery has given of him. He approves of La 
Crofe and Bayle, as more candid in their Accounts of 
this Impoftor. The Sequel of this Letter is filled 
with Reflections on the Folly of thofe Notions which 
the Chriftians ufually entertain of the Turks, with 
regard to Religion, and with a Character and Sum- 
mary of their Faith, which he looks upon as the 
moft fublime and majeftick that can be. The 4x- 
thor clofes with cenfuring the Divines of all Religi- 
ons, ** whofe Fault is the affecting too great a Con- 
“ cempt of thofe who adhere to Opinions which 
<¢ they oppofe. They are not content with faying that 
“« they are inanerror, but they are for depriving 
«© them at any rate of common-fenfe. ” 

The three following Letters confift of ourAuthor’s 
Mitcellaneous Remarks on the French Flanders. He 
reprefents the abject Condition of the Burghers, 
under their defpotic Governors. He gives a Cha- 
racter of the French Officers. He relates fome di- 
verting Adventures. He makes divers Obfervations 
on the Magiftrates and Clergy. He defcribes the Ge- 
nius and Manners of the Flemings and Brabanders ; 
which, according to him, are very defpicable. He 
tells us feveral things concerning their Nobility, that 
are no apter to infpireus with any efteemofthem. He 
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gives us a wretched Idea of the Clergy and Monas- 
tick Orders. 

The fourteenth Epiftle is a Supplement to the firft 
and fecond Letters, which regard the Coptes of Egypt. 
The purpofe of this, our Author fays, is to acquaint 
us with the other Inhabitants of that fertile Country : 
but really he has not given himfelf much Trouble 
about them; he has briefly branded them for Pol- 
trons, and ftygmatized them with the Charge of 
Effeminacy and Inaétion, which he affirms are pe- 
culiar to them. ‘The moft part of this Epiftle is em- 
ployed in certain Infinuations not very favourable to 
the Mofaic Hiftory. They are calculated to per- 
{wade us that the //raelites derived the Practice of 
Circumcifion from Egypt, and that Afo/es re- 
tained and ftrictly enjoined it merely on prudential 
Confiderations. They tend alfo to weaken our Faith 
in the Scripture Story of the miraculous Deliverance 
of the //raelites from their Egyptian Bondage, and 
the Deftruétion of Pharoah and his Army in the Red 
Sea. With reference to thefe aft Points, the 
Marquils de Argens thus expreffes himfelf. ‘ Isit not 
“ amazing that no Hiftorian, Egyptian, Greek, or 
“© Roman, has made mention of the Drowning of 
“ Phirvoabs and that they do but barely mention 
«s the Departure of the F/ebrews out of Egypt, and 
“ that with the urmoft Contempt, in fuch a manner, 
« that chey not only fay nothing of paffing the Red 
Sea, but dare even to afirm, that they were a par- 
«© cel of Lepers, that were driven out of the Coun- 
“try, as a natty infected’People? The Egyptians 
¢¢ Flacred to the fews may poffibly have led thofe 
«¢ Hiftorians into this Miftake: But it is very ftrange, 
«that in the Annals of Agypt, and in the 
s Hittories of this Nation, there is nor mention 
“© of that Event, which was the Deftruétion of Phz- 
“ yoih and all bis Hoft. How is it poffible to 
ss imagine, that Greece, E/biopia,Tbrace, and the other 

“¢ Empires 
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«© Empires bordering upon Egypt, could be ignorant 
«¢ of fuch a Fatt as that? ” 

Fhe enfuing Epiftle is from Antwerp. But little 
is faid therein of that City, by way of Delcription. 
It is for the moft part a Criticifm upon divers emi- 
nent Painters. 

That which immediately follows is dated from 
Cairo, and is a Medley of three or four Subjcéts. 
Firftwe have a parcel of Tales about the Pyramids. 
Thefe are fucceeded by fome Reflections on the Fa- 
buloufnefs of certain Hiftories. Then comes a Re- 
tation of a filly Religious Adventure that happened 
at Murfeilles, which offers an Occafion of expofing 
a like Folly of the Coptic Priefts, and mentioning 
their Practice with refpect to Divorees: This intro- 
duces a Particular or two about Croifades. 

The fixteenth Letter is curious enough, contain- 
ing feveral Arguments for and again{t the Pytba- 
gorean Do&rine of the Tranfi migration of Souls, 
with a Variety of Pafflages concerning it from Ov id 
and Virgil. 

The next Epiftle fets forth the Advantage of fee- 
ing the World, in emancipating our Sentiments, 
and giving us jufter Notions of things than we can 
otherwife acquire. It expatiates on the Injuftice and 
Cruelty of illegitimating Children born out of Wed- 
lock 3 and pleads for the Innocence of Polygamy. 

The eighteenth is from Aix la Chapel:e, defcri- 
bing that and the City of Lieve; characterifing the 
Inhabitants, feverely fatyrifing the Ciergy, and 
ridiculing their Superftitions and monftrous Le- 
gends. This Letter clofes with an Account of a 
very foolifh but comical Proceffion, that is made 
annually at Ax, the Capical of Provence. 

In the nineteenth, from Barce/ona, we have an 
entertaining View of the State and Condition, the 
Difpofition and Manners of the Catelanms. Monk- 
ifh Superftitions and amorous Intrigues are not 

forgotten 
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forgotten here: They enter into almoft all our Au- 
thor’s Relations. At the Clofe of this Letter are 
jome Particulars concerning their Dramatick Enter- 
tainments. 

The next Epiftle is from Amferdam, and therein 
our Author pretends to give us an Ideaof the Contti- 
tution and Circumftances of Holland: The Religion 
and Ecclefiaftical Conftitution of this Potent Repub- 
lick are efpecially infifted on. 

The twenty-firft Letter, from Madrid, is a lively 
Reprefentation of the Pride, Lazinefs, Poverty, 
Naftinefs, Ignorance, Stupidity, Superftition and 
Bigotry of the Spaniards, intermix’d with fome Ob- 
fervations on the political State of that Kingdom, 


and ending with an Inftance of the blind Veneration 
the Populace have for the Priefts, and their Dread ~ 


ef Excommunication. 

The three enfuing Letters are dated from Amfter- 
dam, and contain a Variety of Remarks on the ci- 
viland religious State of the Dutch. daron Monfeca, 
or the Marquils de Argens, expatiates in praife of the 
Humanity this People exercifedtowards the French 
Refugees ; and even the Yews, that have from time 
to time been obliged to fly from Spain and Portz- 
gal to efcape the diabolical Cruelty of the Inquifition, 
He talks as if thefe Protectors a¢éted on no other 
Motives but thofe of Generofity and Compaffion, as 
if there were not a grain of Intereft in the Cafe, and 
as if he knew nothing of the vaft Benefit that arifes 
to any Country by an Increafe of induftrious and 
wealthy Inhabitants. The Dutch, I am perfwaded, 
were not free from thefe prudential Views, when they 
made their Provinces an Afylum for the French 
and Fewi/fh Fugitives. England is more difinterett- 
ed; for we even encourage the Importatidn of Fo- 
reign Beggars, which {warm even in the Streets of 
our Capital; to the Difgrace either of the Magiftrates 
or of the Laws: All are equally received at London. 


The Remainder will be injerted in the enfuing Month. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Dr. PEMBERTON’S Animadverfions on fome 
Particulars relating to himfelf inDr.Jurin’s 
Letter to » Eg, in Anfwer to 
Mr. Rosins’s Full Confutation, &c. With 
an Explanation of the firff Lemma in Sir 
Isaac NewTown’s Principia. 








HOUGH Mr. Robins defigns fhortly to 

make an exprefs Anfwer to Dr. Furin's Let- 
ter; yet in the mean time I fhall here take notice 
of a Particular or two relating to myfelf. In refpeét 
to Mr. Robins I fhall only obferve in general, that 
Dr. Jurin acknowledges, that himfelf firft exceeded 
the Bounds of Civility*. His Defence for fo doing 
confitts only in fuch Clamours, as are not unufual 
with Difputants, when they are perplexed in Ar- 
gument, and lofe their Temper, though not al- 
ways expreffed with fo much Virulence. But as in 
thefe Accufations he makes himfelf a Judge in his 
own Caufe, which he has no Right to do, fuch Pre- 
tences, however fiercely repeated, are no Juftifica- 
tion, but a Continuance of the firft Injury. As for 
me, he began with Abufe. I fhall not therefore 
trouble myfelf with any of his prefent general Afper- 
fions, but fpeak only to two particular Facts. One 
of thefe is his Affertion, That I could never be brought 
to give an Explication of Sir I/aic Newton's Lemma; 
that Philalesbes found it utterly impoffible to bring 
me to itt. This was long made the Pretence for his 
indecent Behaviour in regard to me. But as he not 


* Letter, p. 11. + Ibid. p. 10, 1 
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only caft an injurious Reflection upon me, before I 
had entered into any Controverfy with him; fo this 
Demand of anExplanation of Sir //aac Newton's 
Lemma, without waiting to know whether I would 
comply with what he afked, or not, was accompa- 
nied with the eagereft Terms of paffionate Railing*, 
Dr. Furin therefore now, to help out this lame Ex- 
cufe, endeavours to make it believed, that, before 
I had received any Affront from ‘Philalethes, I {poke 
of him in public Companies, and even in the Hear- 
ing of Philalethes himfelf, in affronting Terms +, 
Here Dr. Furin charges me, upon the fhattered 
Remains of his Memory of what paffed feveral 
Years ago, with a Behaviour, which would indeed 
have been very blameable, as I at that time did be. 
lieve him, whom I then confidered as my Acquain- 
tance and Friend, to be in fome meafure at -leaft 
concerned in the Writings of Philalethes. We fo 
little pretends to an exa¢t Remembrance of what 
paffed fo long ago, that he will not be pofitive in 
regard to the Place, where he received Mr. Robins’s 
Manutcript ||, though he muft know, that he fcarce 
ever fees the Gentleman, who gave it him, any where 
but at Bat/on’s Coffee-boufe, and there almoft every 
Day. So much Caution in what regards himfelf, 
and fo little Hefitation in his Accufation of another, 


is, I think, a Difregard to Truth, which no honeft_ 


Man ought to be guilty of. Now I, in Return to 
this Charge, do aver, as far as it is allowable for 
any one to truft his Memory at fuch a Diftance, 
that the Accufation is abfolutely falfe; that, prior 
to the rude Affront put upon me, I neither talked 
publickly of the Controverfy myfelf in any difre- 


* See Appendix to Republic of Letters for Dec. 1736. 
+ Letter, p 4. 
i If J remember rightly, at Bat/on’s Coffee boufe, ibid. p. 8. 
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fpeétful Terms towards Philalethes, nor do I know, 
that any of my Friends ever did. On the contrary, 
I aéted fo friendly a Part toward him, that, when 
Mr. Robins firlt fhewed me his Account of his Dif- 
courfe on Fluxions and prime and ultimate Ratio’s, 
where he had animadverted upon fome Miftakes, 
which had been made in relation to thofe Doétrines ; 
as 1 knew, though he expreffed himfelf in general 
Terms, that he alluded to what had lately been writ 
under the Name of Philalethes Cantabrigienfis, 
defired him to leave it out, left it fhould occafion 
any Difpleafure to my Friend Dr. Furiz, who was 
generally fuppofed, either in whole or in part, to be 
the Author of thofe Pieces. To this Propofal Mr. 
Robins readily agreed. But another Perfon faying, 
he did not believe, that Dr. Furin, though he were 
really the Author of thofe Pieces, could take amifs 
what was there written, I went to Dr. ‘Furin, and 
informed him of what Mr. Rodins had writ, witha 
Propofal on his behalf, which to exprefs in Terms 
as little difpleafing to any Author as poffible, I deli- 
vered thus; That, without afking whether he was, 
or was not, the Author of thofe Pieces, as they were 
Writings of Controverfy, if he apprehended, that 
the Author might receive any additional Trouble 
inhis Difpute, by a Writer on the fame Side differ- 
ing from him; and if for that, or any other Rea- 
‘fon, Dr. Furtn, whom Mr. Robins confidered as a 
Friend, chofe, that Mr. Redins fhould omit thofe 
Animadverfions, he would ftrike them out. To 
which I received at firft this general Anfwer; That 
though he were the Author, yet that Mr. Rodbins’s 
being acquainted with any Perfon, was no Reafon, 
why “he might not write againft ‘his Book, if he 
pleat ds but upon my repeating the Ofer, this 
Gentleman declared himfelf in more explicit Terms, 
Lhat, without declaring what Concern he had in 
thofe 
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thofe Books, he affured me, he had no fuch Solici- 
tude for their Succefs, but that, now Sir I/aae 
Newton’s Doérine was brought into Difpute, he 
fhould be pleafed to fee it examined tothe full, that 
the Truth might be known, whatever Fate might 
attend thofe Writings in confequence of that Exa- 
mination. Dr. Jurin added, as a Piece of Advice, 
That Mr. Robins would write with Civility. Upon 
which I offered him a Sight of his Manufcript. Ac- 
cordingly another Friend of Mr. Robins carried to 
Dr. Furin a Copy of Mr. Robins’s Papers. I have 
recounted what pafled on this Occafion fo minutely, 
becaufe Dr. Furtz pretends not to remember, that 
this Propofal was ever made to him*. I fuppofe, 
after this diftinét Relation, he cannot but recolleét 
it; for, in regard to this Account, though I will 
not at this Diftance infift upon the very Words, in 
refpect to the Senfe I am pofitive. After this I fe- 
veral times freely converfed with Dr. ‘furim upon the 
Subject in Debate, without the leaft Intimation from 
him, or Sufpicion in myfelf, that | had given him 
any perfonal Difguft. Nay, when his firft paffio- 
nate Piece was writ, I was forry for his Mifbeha- 
viour, from the Confideration of his being my 
Friend ; and it was at my Suggeftion, that the Ap- 
seach was made to him to ftop that Manner of 
Proceeding. 

' I think I have now faid as much, as can be ex- 
pected, for removing this Imputation of behaving 
difrefpectfully towards a Perfon, with whom I con- 
fidered myfelf in Terms of Friendfhip ; and perhaps 
more than was neceffary in Anfwer to a vain Accu- 
fation of an angry Man, at a lofs to find Excufes for 
his indecent Behaviour. 


* Letter, p. 9. 
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In relation to the otherCharge,the Fatt is this. Upon 
my propofing Objections to his Explanation of Sir 
Tfaac Newton's Lemma, and his Definition of what 
he calls a Nafcent increment, he in his Anfwer re- 
quired, that I would give an Explanation of Sir 
Hfaac Newton’s Lemma myfelf, that while I exa- 
mined his, he might alfo have one of mine to can- 
vafs in his turn®. To this I anfwered,that Mr. Rodins 
had done it fufficiently already, whofe Explication | 
entirely approved. + Upon this Anfwer he increafed 
his Abufe, ashe fays, to induce me to produce the 
Explication demanded: Than which proceeding 
nothing could be more abfurd; for fuch Behaviour, 
far from making me willing to enlarge the bottom 
of the Difpute, made me more determined to keep 
it in as narrow Boundsas poffible; efpecially as I was 
ful y. perfuaded, that this Clamour was really in- 
tended to draw trom me a new Subject of Debate, in 
erder to elide the Obje€tions, I had made to him, 
J confined myfelf fo clofely to the Support of the 
Objections, | had firft made, that I took no manner 
of Notice of his interlocutory Parades. Indeed J 
was very much furprifed to find that one who had 
had the dexterity to advance fo far through Life 
with the Reputation of a civil well behaved Per- 
fon, and in general not ignorant of what became a 
Gentleman, fhould upon fo flight an Occafien run 
the rifk of bringing his Character into Queftion, 
of having it fufpected, that under the Difguife of 
an affected Compofure, was concealed a Mind blown 
up with Self-conceit, impatient of Contradiction, 
and capable of all the Exceffes,a weak and unman- 
ly Temper can be hurried into by difappointed Va- 


* App. to Rep. of Lett. for Dee. 1736. p. 19. 
+ His Copy of the Works of the Learned for Feb. 1737. p. 
15& Alfo for Apr. 1737. p. 306, 307. 
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nity. This Conduct appeared to me fo abfurd, that 
though I had no reafon to be difpleafed to fee a 
Man, who had ufed me fo ill, thus expofe himfelf ; 
yet I refolved to take no Notice of it, that the Con- 
tinuance of his Folly might intirely arife from him- 
felf, and no Provocation of mine might be his Ex- 
cufe. The Neglect fhewn both by Mr. Rodins and 
me of thefe Sallies of his Imagination fo difconcert- 
ed the paffionate Gentleman, that he was reduced 
to explain, how very witty he had been, and how 
ftinging his Verfes, for which he teemed to have 
rummaged every corner of his Memory. Thefe 
Swaggerings appeared to me perfectly Grotefque, 
and I could never form any other Image of them, 
than that of the Afs in the Fable, who upon dref- 
fing himfelf out in the tattered Skin of a Lion fan- 
cied himfelf compleatly Terrible. However, to 
cut fhort his Clamours, I at laft offered, that if 
fome Perfon under his own Name would make the 
demand of me, I would give this Interpretation fo 
otten infifted on * ; and at the fametime I drew up 
a Paper ready to be produced, as foon as 1 fhould 
be thus called upon. But rather than do this, P4i- 
lalethes quitced the Debate, having nothing to fay 
more in his own Defence, and Dr. Furia not then, 
I fuppofe, heated enough to be willing to make him- 
felt fufpected of what had pafs’d. Now indeed he 
has fo little Difcretion as to approve of al] that mon- 
ftrous Behaviour in fuch exprefs Terms, that I can 
imagine no Reafon, why he continues any longer to 
keep up the Diftinétion between himfelf and PAi/ale- 
thes, but only to be at more Liberty to beftow thofe 
extravagant Praifes on himfelf, which he has at laft 
carried to fuch an inconceivable Height, as to call 
himfelf another Aadeluis, and apply to his own ad- 


* Works of the Learned for Fune, 1737. p. 442. And for 
Auguft, ¥737. p. 130. 
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mired Perfon a Compliment addreffed to the greateft 
Wit of the Age*. 

But to conclude, fince Dr. Zurin has now in his 
own Name upbraided me in relation to my Inter- 
pretation of Sir Jfaac Newton’s Lemma, 1 fhall 
here put it down ; and if Dr. Farin fhall have any 
doubts concerning it, and fhall think fit to make his 
Objections with good Manners, I fhall endeavour 
to give him Satisfaction. 

LEMMA. 

Quantities and the Ratios of Quantities, which 
conftantly tend towards Equality during any 
whatever finite Space of Time, and before the — 
End of that Time approach nearer together than 
by any whatever Difference given, become ulti- 
mately equal, 

Here are fuppofed the following Conditions, 

x. That the Quantities or Ratios approach more 

2nd more towards Equality. 

_ 2. Thatthey be known foto approach during a 
Space of Time, whether longer or fhorter, which is 
fnfficient to anfwer the fubfequent Conditions. 

3. That whatever Difference, how minute foever, 
fhall be named, thefe Quantities or Ratios fhall be 
known to approach, till they come within that Dif- 


ference. 
4. That after they have paffed that Difference, 


they fhall be known ftill to. continue their Ap- 
prozch. 

Upon thefe Conditions the Quantities and Ratios 
wn this Lemma are faid to become ultimately equal. 

Or more briefly, varying Quantities or Ratios are 
here faid to become ultimately equal, if they fo ap- 
proach, that, whatever Difference be propofed, 1t can 
be fhewn, that within a finite Space of Time, thote 


° * Letter, p. 12. 
Quantities 
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Quantities or Ratios will come nearer than by that 
Difference, and ftill be approaching. 7 
GB For Initance, if from the fame point 

, A three ftraight Lines AB, AC, 

A AD be drawn, and in the line 

ER A D the point E betaken, whence 

the line EF G fhall be drawn ar 

pleafure, it is manifeft, that EG 

E is greater than EF. But if the 

D line E G be fuppofed to turnround 

the point E towards the line E A, it is alto evident, 

that whatever Difference between EGand EF be pro- 

pofed, the lineGE may move fo long towards EA, till 

the difference between GE and EF fhall be lefs 

than the difference propofed, and alfo the lines GE 
and EF ftill continue to approach. 

Again, though the triangle G A E is greater than 
the triangle FA E, by the motion of the line GE 
thofe triangles will alfo approach in the fame 
wianner, 

Farther, if any polygon be infcribed in a circle, 
by the fub-divifion of the Arches fubtended by each 
fide of the polygon, another may be infcribed of 
a greater number of fides, which latter will differ 
lefs from the circle than the firft; and by the fame 
means a third polygon may be infcribed nearer in 
inagnitude to the circle than the fecond, and the 
like procels may be continued without end; _info- 
much that no difference how fmall foever can be 
propofed, but polygons may be infcribed, tll thae 
difference be furmounted, and yet other polygons 
{lil lefs different from the circle be defcribable. 

Moreover, if the three lines H 
I] HK, LMN be given by 
Pofition, and from the point O tn 
L N the line O P Q be drawn, 
the ratio of QO to P O will be 
greater than the rauo of L.O to 
M O. But if the line O Q move 
round the point O towards OL, 
no ratio can be propoted greater 
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than the ratio of L O to OM, how {mall foever 
be the difference, but the line O Q_ may approach 
towards O L, till the ratioof QO to OP becomes 
Jefs than that propofed, this line {till continuing in 
motion, and the ratio of QO to OP yet farther 
decreafing. 

In like manner the ratio of the triangle Q I, O 
to the triangle P M O ts greater than the duplicate 
of the ratio of the line LO to MO: but by the 
motion of O Q the ratio of thofe triangles will ap- 
proach to the duplicate of that ratio in the fame 
manner as before. 

In the laft place, the ratio of LQ toM P ts 
greater than that compounded of the ratio of HL, 
to H M, and of the ratio of LL. Oto OM; but no 
ratio can be propofed greater than this, which by 
the motion of the line OQ fhali not be furmount- 
ed, before the ratio of L.Q to MP ceafes its ap- 
proach towards that ratio. 

INow in every one of thefe Inftances all the con- 
ditions expreffed in the propofiuon are cemplied 
with; therefore by this propofition IX G muit be 
faid to become ultimately equal to EF, and the 
triangle GA Eto FA E, as tikewile the polygon 
inicribed in the circle ultimately equal to the circle 
itfelf; alfo the ratio of QO to OP is concluded 
to be ultimately the fame with the ratio of LO 
toOM, and the ultimate ratio of the triangle 
LOQ to the triangle MOP, the duplicate of 
the ratio of LOte MO; andlaftly , the ratic of L Q. 
co M Pultimately the fame with the ratio compound- 
ed of the ratio of H LL to HM, and of the ratio of 
LO two MO. 

The oniy difficulty, which here occurs, is, that 
whereas G E and EF become actually equal, both 
coinciding at lait with the line A E, and the ratio 
of QOto OP becomes at laft actually the fame 
with that ot L Oto OM, the like is not found in 
any of the ether inftances, for the triangle AG E 

can 
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can never be in reality equal to the triangle FA E, 
nor the polygon by any fub-divifion of the Arches 
be made equal to the Circle, wherein it ts infcri- 
bed. Again, the ratio of the triangle O L Qto the 
triangle OM P mutt ever be greater than the dupli- 
cate of the ratio of OL to OM, and the ratio of 
L.Q to M P always greater than that compounded 
of the ratio of H L to H M,and of the ratio of LO 
co MO. 

But if it be faid, that therefore in thefe cafes no- 
thing more can be concluded from the conditions 
propofed in the propofition, than that thefe magni- 
tudes and ratios are not ultimately unequal ;_ to this 
the anfwer is, that this negative conclufion is fully 
fufficient for all the purpofes, to which Sir J/aac 
Newton has applied this Lemma, and that the only 
advantage, which accrues from the affirmative form 
of expreffion ufed by him is fome additional de- 
gree of brevity. And this affirmative form of 
Speech is borrowed, not from the Doctrine of indi- 
vifibles, but from the writers on Geometrical pro- 
Sreffions, with whom it has been ufual to call the 
Jimit of the Sum of the Terms in an infinite pro- 
greffion, the Sum of the whole Series, though no 
number of Terms in fuch a progreffion will amount 
to that limit. In particular, Gregory of St. Vincent, 
who avoids the ufe of indivifioles, * firlt defines 
this limit thust, Zerminus [the limit ] progreffio- 
nis eft feriet finis, ad quem nulla progrefio [ by the 
addition of its Terms] pertinget, licet im infinitum 
continuetur , fed quovis intervallo dato propius ad eum 
accedere poterit ; and then in his expofition of this 
definition has thefe Words 5 Zerminus igitur progre/~ 
fionis tales eft, quemadmodum explicuimus, chin /cilicet 
aggregatum, five fumma terminorum progreffonts, 
quantumvuis continuate, nunguam excedit quandam 
magnitudinem, excedit verd omne minus illa magnitu- 


* See Prop 45. Lib. de Duét. Plani in Planum, 
t Definit. 3 Libri de progrefion, Geometricis. 
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dine, atque ita poffet etiam dict produtium five quan- 
titas totius, date progreffionis, et magnitudo illa equa- 
lis dicetur toti progreffioni date; hoc eft omnibus ter- 
minis proportionalibus fimul fumptis. 

The triangles GEA, FEA, and the trian- 
gles QOL, POM, alfo the lines LQ MP are 
by Sir I/aac Newton called quantitates evanefcentes, 
or vanifhing quantities, becaufe they are fuppofed 
continually to diminifh, till they vanifh or come to 
nothing. If the motion be fuppofed to begin the 
other way from the line EA or OL, then Sir J/zac 
Newton calls thofe quantities guantitates nafcentes 3 
and the ratio, which is the limit according to the 
conditions fpecified in this Lemma, is called ultima 
ratio quantitatum evanefcentium, ahd prima ratio 
nafcentium, though the quantities never actually bear 
that ratio. 

But Philalethes, not apprehending the extenfive 
fignification of the expreffion ultimately equal in this 
Lemma, thought it neceffary to imagine fome ftate 
or condition of thefe quantities, wherein they might 
really bear that ratio, and to this end gives the tole 
lowing definition. 4 nafcent increment is an incre- 
ment jujt beginning to exift from nothing, or juft begin- 
ning to be generated, but not yet arrived at any af- 
fignable magnitude, how {mall foever +. Now as 
thefe Words are unintelligible, fo the intention in 
them is contrary to Sir //aac Newton’s Ideas of the 
Subject, who expresfly has faid, there are rationes 
prime quantitatum nafcentium, but not quantitates 
prime nafcentes*. 


+ The Minute Mathematician, p. 19. 
* Philofophical Tranfactions. No. 342. p. 205. 





